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BY FRANCIS J. GRUND. 





“ The Poets and Poetry of America, with a Historical In- 
troduction, by Rufus W. Griswold. Voices of the Night, 
and Other Poems, by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
Poems, by William Cullen Bryant. Tecumseh; or the 
West Thirty Years Since, a poem by George H. Colton. 
Washington, a National Poem.” 


Under this head the London Foreign Quarterly Re- 
view contains a vulgar and abusive article, not somuch 
on American literature as on American laws and insti- 
tutions. The Foreign Quarterly has, for several years 
back, and ever since the fraudulent bankruptcy of Mr. 
Richter, to whom it is indebted for its existence, ex- 
hibited such manifest symptoms of decay, that it be- 
came necessary for its conductors to truckle to the 
worst feelings of the parlor readers of England to 
drag out a weak and sickly existence. When the 
Foreign Quarterly confined itself strictly to foreign 
literature, it was sufficiently poor to be laid aside; 
for, while the more educated classes of England al- 
ways looked upon it as an exceedingly doubtful au- 
thority, it commanded neither the respect nor the at- 
tention of the diteratt on the continent. But now that 


ithas opened its pages to that particular portion of | 


partisan warfare which is spurned by the Quarterly 
and Blackwood’s, as inadmissible in good company, 
it has justly fallen into contempt. While Blackwood’s 
and the Quarterly speak the views of the party, and, 
in a measure, set the fashions of the day, the 
Foreign Quarterly is content with acting the part of a 
toady to its powerful colleagues. The criticism of 
the former assumes in the latter the more congenial 
form of low-bred abuse. 

The conductors of the Foreign Quarterly are pro- 
bably convinced that there must be as many different 
grades of literature as of society; and, with that pecu- 
liar modesty for which the English have always been 
distinguished, selected for themselves that which most 
suited their condition in life, and their standing in the 


world of letters. No one who has read the article of 
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the Foreign Quarterly we here allude to, can doubt 
the fact that it was written by a person as little quali- 
fied to pronounce judgment on the national literature 
of a country, as he is capable of seizing the national 
characteristics of a people. He lacks for either a 
proper standard of comparison; for, in all his re- 
marks about America and her literature, he does not 
even once, by « cident, refer to aught but what is 
English; and, even where he obtrudes on the reader 
his wearisome English comparisons, his remarks are 
trivial as his style, and the whole current of his pre- 
dominant ideas. The English critic of American 
poetry has just talent enough to be a genre painter ; 
his perceptive faculties are sufficiently strong to seize 
on individual qualities ; but his mind is not of that philo- 
sophical cast which is necessary to a proper apprecia- 
tion of zational characteristics, either in the manners 
and customs of a people, or in their literature. He 
never, for a single moment, carries his investigations 
below the mere surface of things; he gives the reader 
no insight into the causes of phenomena; he does not 
even classify these phenomena, in order to arrive at 
some general conclusion, but appears content with 
flinging a term of reproach at each, without being 
particularly nice in his selection; for, to judge from 
the elegance of his diction, he has never been ina 
habit of mixing with that class of English society 
which makes a certain degree of attention to form a 
necessary condition of its intercourse. Were the un- 
sparing critic of American poets and poetry a dealer 
in calicoes, he could not be more zealous, nor more 
ill-bred in disparaging the manufactures of a rival 
establishment than he has shown himself in his paper, 
in the Foreign Quarterly, in reference to our literature. 
His whole essay, the very animus of his critique, par- 
takes of this commercial spirit, and we shrewdly sus- 
spect that his castigation of American authors was 
“done to order,” and paid for by the London pub- 
lishers. 
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‘¢ American poetry,” he says, ‘“‘always reminds us” 
(him) ‘‘of the advertisement in the newspapers headed 
‘ The Best Substitute for Silver’—if it be not the 
genuine thing, it ‘looks just as handsome, and is 
miles out of sight cheaper.’ ”’ 

Our critic does not appear to like this American no- 
tion of going into the manufacture of “ cheap arti- 
cles’—the secret of the unexampled prosperity of 
England ; for, if we mistake not the man, he himself 
commenced his career with a successful “ shilling” 
publication, or rather as ‘‘a penny-a-liner” for a Lon- 
don newspaper. He knows from experience the 
practical advantages derived from adapting himself 
and his works to the capacity of the largest number, 
and is, from that very reason, disposed to encourage 
a different kind of business in others. 

“We are far from regarding it as a just ground of 
reproach to the Americans,” says the same high- 
minded commercial agent of the London booksellers, 
“that their poetry is little better than a far-off echo of 
the father-land, but we think it zs a reproach to them 
that they should be eternally thrusting their preten- 
sions to the poetical character in the face of educated 
nations.” 

Apart from the exceeding vulgarity in which this 
thought is conceived, we would ask, what civilized 
people, or what gentleman has ever complained about 
the literary or poetical pretension of any nation being 
“thrust in his face?” "Who cares what A and B 
think of their wares, except the man who keeps the 
opposition shop over the way, and takes care to ad- 
vertise in the papers that ‘every box not marked 
with his signature is counterfeit.” 

It is usual in literary criticisms to refer to the 
eternal standard of the classics, or to the standard 
works of modern writers generally, without national 
distinction ; but our critic’s erudition does not seem to 
be equal to this task. He prefers, like other English 
shopmen, to exhibit a printed catalogue of his recent 
manufactures, ‘all shining and fashionable, and suit- 
able to the taste of the quality,” and then to challenge 
his rivals (as he conceives them) for a similar variety 
of production. 

‘Within the same period, (80 years,)’”’ he exclaims, 
with the same triumphant exultation with which a 
quack at an Italian fair points to his own picture as 
that of the greatest living physician, ‘“‘ England has 
given birth to Burns, Bloomfield, Byron, Coleridge, 
Shelley, Keats, Wordsworth, Southey, Moore, Crabbe, 
Wilson, Campbell, Rogers, Scott, Montgomery, Barry 
Cornwall, Leigh Hunt, Joanna Baillie, Tennyson, 
Talfourd, Knowles, Ingolsby, and others who live in 
the world’s memory, and who were oppressed by a 
difficulty from which America, as a nation with man- 
ners and inspirations of her own, was exempt—that 
of having been preceded by an illustrious set of poets 
who had already occupied so large a space as to 
render it a work of genius in itself to strike into ‘fresh 
fields, and pastures new.’ ” 

Here our iipartial critic gives the death-blow to his 
own reasoning, if this figure of speech be admissible 
in reference to his vulgar remarks about the origin 
and progress of America. He labors very hard, 





throughout his whole insignificant paper, to prove 
that the manner in which this continent was settled, 
and the elements of its civilization, were such as 
must, naturally, have been hostile to the creation and 
cultivation of poetry; yet, in the same breath, this 
ill-bred literary English shopkeeper enters ‘ man- 
ners and inspirations of our own” to our debit, in 
order to increase the commercial balance in favor of 
the Bloomfields, the Wilsons, the Ingolsbys, &c! 
As if the whole modern literature of Europe were 
not engrafted on the ancients—as if Sophocles had not 
lived before Shakspeare, and Dante before Milton; 
and as if, in fine, the American poets were not equally 
‘preceded by an illustrious race of poets,” and, in 
addition to this, ‘‘ oppressed,” at home and abroad, 
with such idle and senseless comparisons as our critic 
would institute in his paper in the Foreign Quarterly! 
Or as if poetry were the mere reflection of the ex- 
ternal nature that surrounds a people, and the man- 
ners and customs which characterize it as a nation— 
and as if these could do aught but give tone and color 
to those sentiments which, in all countries and at all 
times, have been the sources of true poetry! As if 
love and death, pain and pleasure, in all shapes and 
metamorphoses, were not the eternal themes of the 
poets, and as if the American bard, inspired by the 
same muse, and expressing his feelings in the same 
language as the English, could strike into “ fresh 
fields, and pastures new,” with the same facilty that 
a calico printer—the beau ideal and standard of com- 
parison of our critic—can hit on a new pattern fora 
lady’s dress that shall become the fashion of the day. 

Searcely has our critic finished his self-laudation, 
in which our “ manners and peculiar inspirations as a 
nation” are adduced as proofs of our want of poetic 
capacity, before he attempts to convince his readers 
that we lack the very element—the raw material— 
out of which, according to his notjon, poetry can 
alone be manufactured. 

‘‘One grand element is wanted,” he observes, al- 
most with an air of pity, “for the nurture of the 
poetical character in America—she has no traditions. 
She started at once into life, rude, rugged, savage, 
self-confident. She has nothing to fall back upon in 
her history—no age of gold—no fabulous antiquity— 
no fairy-land. If she had carved a national poetry 
out of her peculiar circumstances, she would have 
solved a philosophical doubt which can never again 
be tested by an experiment so vast and perfect in its 
kind. By a National Poetry we mean a poetry 
moulded and modified by the national mind, reflecting 
the character and life of the people, and reposing 
upon the universal faith. This does not seem to be a 
thing to be grown in a season, like maize or carrots, 
or to be knocked up on a sudden, like a log-house.” 

Now all these things, if true, would, indeed, furnish 
the best apology for our literature being as yet inferior 
to that of England, France, or Germany—countries 
that have hada more or less national existence for 
more than fifteen centuries, and in whom there are 
thousands upon thousands who have not only the dis- 
position, but also the leisure to cultivate letters. Yet, 
with our limited means, and our short existence, and, 
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what is more, with our young and active population 
being yet engaged in subduing nature, we have al- 
ready, according to the critic’s Own admission, pro- 
duced some poets worthy of the name, and who have 
become standard writers even in England. This 
would seem to demonstrate the proposition that the 
portion of the Anglo-Saxon race which is denominated 
Anglo-American, possesses, at least, that intensity of 
feeling and that talent for reproduction which are 
necessary for creating and cherishing a taste for 
literature in general, and for poetry in particular; but 
our critic, who writes and reasons “ to order,” draws 
from it quite a different conclusion. With him, what 
we have done is no proof of what we may do again, 
or how much more may be accomplished under more 
favorable circumstances. He asserts that we are too 
young to be poets, but does not reflect that this is a 
fault which necessarily corrects itself from day to 
day; and that the day may come when the golden 
age of Anglo-American literature may correct the de- 
cline and degeneracy of the English. Italy had a 
classical literature when the chief delight of the Eng- 
lish nobility consisted in bull-baiting, and Milan and 
Venice furnished the best manufactures in silk and 
cotton, when the old Saxon and Anglo-Saxon chivalry 
consisted principally of swine herds. England im- 
ported her laws and institutions, her trial by jury, and, 
at last, her very language from the Continent of Eu- 
rope; and yet England possessed a classic literature 
when the Saxon language on the Continent was yet 
too barbarous to admit of literary culture. The 
classic literature of Germany, in fine, does not yet 
date back a full century, though the Germans generally 
lacked neither civilization nor leisure to attempt what 
our critic would call “ national poetry.” 

The fact is, poetry differs from calico printing—the 
only standard of comparison to which our English 
critic seems to be willing to refer—in this respect, 
that it descends from Heaven, a direct emanation 
from the Divinity, and a special gift or revelation to 
man, instead of being made to order to satisfy the de- 
mands of a particular market. 

England, till now, has not produced more than one 
really great dramatic writer, and who scarcely dreamt 
that his works would go down to posterity; but the 
poet Shakspeare is as little the product of the peculiar 
civilization of England in the seventeenth century as 
Peter the Great was the offspring of the peculiar bar- 
barism of Russia at the same period. The vices of 
these men belong to their age, their wirtwes are essen- 
tially their own. William Shakspeare, or ‘¢ William 
the Great’””—as the German poet Heine calls him—has 
been as great a reformer of the taste and manners of 
his countrymen, as Peter Alexiowich has been the 
political regenerator of the Moscovites. England and 
Russia, respectively, owe them a lasting debt of grati- 
tude—for, without them, both might still be barbarous 
—but it would require a larger amount of reasoning 

han our critic in the Foreign Quarterly seems to be 
possessed of, to prove the reciprocity of the obliga- 
tion on the part of those truly great men, in reference 
to their respective countrymen. 
The sneer, therefore, that ‘‘the (our) lack of poetical 








machinery (our critic still thinks of the manufacture 
of calico,) is felt so forcibly that the poets (of America) 
are obliged to borrow foreign agencies, and work at 
second hand,’’ means nothing, though it proves the 
extremely trivial tradesman-like view the writer in 
the Foreign Quarterly takes of history, literature, and 
the arts. Shakspeare himself ‘‘ borrowed foreign 
agencies’ whenever it suited his purpose. He drew 
liberally on the classics, and searched the chronicles 
of the west and south of Europe for delineation of 
character; though Goethe, the most competent critic of 
modern times, assures us that his Greeks and Romans 
are, after all, but Englishmen. He went to Italy to de- 
pict the master passion, (the climate of England being 
probably too cold and damp for it,) and to the Baltic: 
to delineate Hamlet, the most finished character of all 
his plays. But is he, on that account, less of a British 
poet? Does not every nation draw the greater part 
of its civilization, and of its art and science, neces- 
sarily from those which preceded it? Did not the 
Romans inherit the civilization and arts of the Greeks; 
and are not the modern Christian nations of Europe, 
to this very hour, indebted to heathen mythology for 
some of the most striking figures of their poets; and 
does our English shopkeeper critic call this less 
** working at second hand,” than when the American 
poet’s fancy travels across the Atlantic in search of a 
metaphor that has been familiar to his progenitors? 

But it would be honoring the writer in the Foreign 
Quarterly too much were we seriously to enter on a 
refutation of his commonplace, or reply in earnest to 
his trivial remarks on American literature and the 
arts. What he thinks, says, or writes, in regard to 
our poets, is a matter of entire indifference to us; but 
his paper is, in other respects, deserving of some no- 
tice. It shows what points in our character, and, in 
consequence, in our literature, are particularly ob- 
jectionable to our brethren across the water ; enabling 
us, thereby, to form a pretty correct opinion as to the 
motives which may prompt the severity of our trans- 
atlantic censors. 

The great offence of our poets, according to the no- 
tion of our critic, and which it is not probable the 
English will soon forgive, is self-laudation. They 
eternally ‘ hymn the praises of 


‘ The smartest nation 
Tn all creation ;’ 


and ring, forever, the changes on ‘liberty and mili- 
tary glory.’” This gives us the first insight into the 
cause of their want of popularity across the water. 
Our mere attempt at rhyming, painting, sculpturing, 
composing, &c., might be pardoned, if it were not for 
our egregious egotism, which makes us think that we 
are really 


« The smartest nation 
In all creation.”? 


This, then, is the place where the shoe pinches, 
and a place, too, which is most likely to be discovered 
by an Englishman; for if there be a nation on earth 
given eternally to instituting comparisons between 
itself and others, that nation assuredly is the English. 
But there is yet another reason for this morbid sensi- 
bility on the part of English writers, which is this: 
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They know, from their own history, that a nation is 
pretty nearly equal-to what it thinks it can accomplish ; 
and that the old vulgar belief that ‘‘ an Englishman is 
equal to five Frenchmen,” has, in reality, made him 
equal to two. They do not, on this account, relish 
our eternal boast that we are 


“The smartest nation 
In all creation,” 


unless we add to it, ‘“‘ but one;’”? because every such 
idea may virtually increase our strength, and make us 
forgetful of the respect we owe our seniors. 

Were we a people exclusively devoted to the fine 
arts, were we like the Italians, or even the Germans, 
the English would, no doubt, treat us with great libe- 
rality. They would with pleasure listen to an Ameri- 
can opera, cherish the modest American poet, and 
encourage the unassuming American painter; but 
threatening to rival them in the manufacture of cali- 
cos, being, par excellence, a people of common sense, 
of industry, commerce and enterprise, and last, though 
not least, being puffed up with the notion that we are 


“ The smartest nation 
In all creation,” 


we cannot find favor with those who, in these very 
respects, claim to be superior to all others. 

The English are not an imaginative people. They 
appreciate, as a nation, only those arts which contri- 
bute to the comforts of life. Even their taste for the 
arts is cultivated, like their grapes and other fruits of 
more congenial climes, in glass-houses. Their school 
of historical painters, we opine, is yet to be establish- 
ed; their architects may be properly appreciated from 
the fact that there is not a single public or private 
building in London, that is not more or less a carica- 
ture of all modern and ancient rules of taste. Their 
houses, mostly, like our own, are comfortable within, 
but destitute of design or harmony without ; and every 
Continental musician knows that the most refined and 
aristocratic English audience is not likely to be dis- 
turbed by the performance on an instrument which is 
entirely out of tune. The only art in which the Eng- 
lish excel is poetry; because that appeals to the feel- 
ings through the medium of the wxderstanding—the 
only medium through which an Englishman can be 
brought to comprehend any thing. And yet that same 
nation continually finds fault with owr want of imagina- 
tion, and owr exclusive ‘‘ devotion to business ;” for- 
getting that or artists, humble though their preten- 
sions may be, succeed by popularity, and theirs, 
almost exclusively, by patronage. There must be 
something national in our poets or they would not exist. 
In England there is enough accumulated wealth to 
maintain a legion of artists, and yet their number, in 
proportion to the population, is smaller than that of 
any other country—except, perhaps, our own. 

The English, as our readers may be aware, do not 
resemble the Greeks, and certainly not the Athenians : 
they occupy a place between Rome and Carthage, 
and are, therefore, the last people in the world that 
ought to reproach us with the want of taste. Our 
principal crime, in this respect, consists in being 
descended from them, and requiring, consequently, 
some time to outgrow our hereditary deformity. Even 





the defects of our fashionable society, the fertile theme 
of British tourists and penny-a-liners, are a sort of 
scrofula (or king’s evil) entailed on us by our pro- 
genitors, which it will require a healthy climate and 
vigorous exercise to overcome. If any one havea 
desire to see these very defects ridiculed in the most 
pleasant and inoffensive manner, let him make the 
tour of the Continent, and he will see them in ful! 
relief, on every stage from Stockholm to Naples, in 
the well-known character of “‘ an Englishman.” 

We poor Americans are only known in France as 
‘des Anglais renforcés,”’ which, translated into our 
language, means nothing else than ‘ reinforced Eng- 
lishmen,” a sort of fifth proof of John Bull. It is 
natural that the individuality of the English, and their 
consciousness of power, should be heightened in a 
country in which every man, by the very charter of 
the land, is made a peer and a constitutional adviser 
of the government; but it seems somewhat strange 
that the English should hold these improvements on 
their character in such little favor. 

In Italy the English are divided into two classes: 
* gli Inglest domi,” and “gl Inglesi salvatici,” 
(tame and wild Englishmen,) for which they seem to 
have revenged themselves by dividing ws, their inno- 
cent offspring, into the European-fashioned people on 
the Atlantic seacoast, and the half-horse and half- 
aligator race of the Mississippi Valley. Every nation 
that is a few days older than her neighbors is fond of 
classifying civilization by age; not reflecting on this 
circumstance, that the oldest, in the natural course of 
events, is necessarily nearest its decline. 

The picture our critic draws of our rude manliness, 
may be terrifying and disgusting to the sickly hyper- 
civilization of a London dandy; but an American, we 
feel assured, is any thing but displeased to be called, 
‘*a real nine-foot breast of a fellow, steel-twisted and 
made of horse-shoe nails, the rest of him being made 
of cast-iron and steel springs.” There is nothing so 
contemptible as a democracy put on its good behavior, 
just on the point of being introduced into a fashionable 
drawing-room. The democracy of France was re- 
spected just as long as it had teeth to bite as well as a 
tongue to speak: when Napoleon had the large dia- 
mond put on the hilt of his sword, to show the British 
Ambassador that France was not yet bankrupt or 
destitute of ornament, his real moral power was 
already on the decline. 

The portion of our national poetry which seems to 
give the greatest offence to our critic across the water, 
is that which may be denominated “ patriotic ;” to 
wit, ‘‘ Hail Columbia” and ‘‘ The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner.” He does not condescend to mention “ Yankee 
Doodle,” because that, he well knows, was originally 
an English composition, and adopted by the Ameri- 
cans only in derision of their invaders after the battle 
of Bunker Hill. 

‘“‘ Hail Columbia,” he says, “ opens like a cannon- 
ade,” but he does not compare it to the English 

“ God save Great George our king,’’ 


which, in its second verse, is scarcely more peaceably 
inclined, and threatens, beside, destruction to all the 
world; though the epithet “great” is here evidently 
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used only as a metaphor. The ‘Great English 
George,” we conceive, is a pretty good off-set against 
‘the heaven-born band of Columbia,” without enter- 
ing further on the poetical merits of either. ‘The 
reason of the unexampled popularity of Hail Colum- 
bia,” says our London critic, “ is because it flatters 
the heroic qualities of the people.” If this be really 
so, it accounts, at the same time, for the aversion to 
it evinced by the writer in the Foreign Quarterly. 
There are few middle-aged men whose good nature 
will allow them to look with complacency on a lusty, 
half-grown boy: they cannot divest themselves of the 
idea that he grows up to be a man, when they will 
will be on the other side of fifty. 

“The Star-Spangled Banner,” he continues, “ is 
constructed on the same principle, and blows the 
‘heaven-born’ bubble with equal enthusiasm ; closing 
with the vivacity of a cock that knows when to crow 
on the summit of its odoriferous hill.” Here the 
critic’s ill-nature and the nastiness (we beg our read- 
ers’ pardon for using a term for which we cannot, at 
this moment, find a proper substitute) of his associa- 
tions are apparent. He would like to imitate, in his 
style, the characteristic, though at times well-applied, 
grossness of the Rev. Sydney Smith; but mistakes 
vulgarity for strength. His essays may, after this, 
circulate in good English society, but we, young people, 
on this side of the Atlantic, do not feel disposed to in- 
troduce persons into our parlors, who are so exceed- 
ingly familiar with appliances that are more properly 
placed in the immediate neighborhood of stables. 





In conclusion, our peculiarly high-scented English 
critic admits that, after all, we do number about half 
a dozen real poets, capable of laying the foundation 
of a national literature ; but of these, one or two have, 
unfortunately, been so long in Europe as scarcely to be 
recognized as Americans. This is ona par with his 
usual sagacity, and a new proof of the shopkeeper- 
view he takes of poetry. He doubtless believes that 
the talent for poetry may be acgwired like the art of 
printing calicoes, and that our Yankee versifiers are 
obliged to go to England to learn the trade. 

But we have already devoted too much space to a 
subject deserving so little attention. The time is 
passed when superannuated English literary dandies 
could give a small portion of our people the least un- 
easiness ; and we are certainly not, at this day, to be 
put out of humor by the little knot of literary trades- 
people that surrounds the Foreign Quarterly. How- 
ever young we may appear in the eyes of our elder 
brethren, we are quite old and strong enough to apply 
to ourselves the old French adage, ‘‘ on peut dite 
tout &@ une grande nation,” .(one can say every thing 
to a great nation;) and can only assure our English 
critics that we shall henceforth look upon every new 
attempt to disparage our laws and institutions as an 
additional proof of our growing importance, and an 
involuntary tribute paid to that energy, perseverance 
and enterprise which, in less than a century, have 
raised us from mere colonies to a position among the 
family of nations, both flattering to our pride and ex- 
citing the jealousy of our rivals. 





ANNIE. OF THAR AW. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF SIMON DACH. 





BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 





The following poem, from the Low German of Simon Dach, though apparently written in a tone of great tenderness, 
is, in fact, a satire upon the lady of his love, who proved untrue to him. In after-life, he could not forgive himself for 
having taken this poetical revenge. ‘The song seemed to haunt him even on his death-bed, and, after a violent spasm 
of pain, he exclaimed, ‘“‘ Ah! that was for the song of ‘Anke von Tharaw.’” 


Annikz of Tharaw, my true love of old, 
She is my life, and my goods, and my gold. 
Annie of Tharaw, her heart once again 
To me has surrendered in joy and in pain. 


Annie of Tharaw, my riches, my good! 
Thou, O my soul, my flesh and my blood! 


Then come the wild weather, come sleet or come snow, 
We will stand by each other, however it blow. 


Oppression, and sickness, and sorrow, and pain, 
Shall be to our true love as links to the chain. 


As the palm-tree standeth so straight and so tall, 
The more the hail beats, and the more the rains fall, 


So love in our hearts shall grow mighty and strong, 


Through crosses,through sorrows, through manifold wrong. 


Shouldst thou be torn from me, to wander alone 

In a desolate land where the sun is scarce known; 
Through forests I°ll follow, and where the sea flows, 
Through ice, and through iron, through armies of foes. 
o* 
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Annie of Tharaw, my light and my sun, 
The threads of our two loves are woven in one. 


Whate’er I have bidden thee thou hast obeyed, 
Whatever forbidden thou hast not gainsaid. 


How in the turmoil of life can love stand, 
Where there is not one heart, and one mouth, and one hand? 


Some seek for dissension, and trouble, and strife ; 
Like a dog and a cat live such man and wife. 


Annie of Tharaw, such is not our love, 
Thou art my lambkin, my chick, and my dove. 


Whate’er my desire is, in thine may be seen; 
I am king of the household, and thou art its queen. 


It is this, O my Annie, my heart’s sweetest rest, 
That makes of us twain but one soul in one breast. 


This turns to a heaven the hut where we dwell ; 
While wrangling soon changes a home to a hell. 
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THE BANKRUPT’S DAUGHTERS. 


A TALE OF NEW YORK. 





BY MRS. C. H. BUTLER. 





(Concluded from page 39.) 


In an elegantly furnished apartment in one of the 
principal hotels of Philadelphia, sat a lady and gentle- 
man. The lady was so very small—so child-like in 
form and feature—that.no one could have thought her 
more than fifteen, although in reality she was several 
years older. Her form was of the most perfect sym- 
metry, her dainty little foot encased in white satin, 
and the most fairy-like hand playing with a richly 
gemmed porte-bouquet, clasping a fragrant cluster of 
tea-roses and heliotrope. Her face was pretty, her 
eyes and teeth superb, with features whose naturally 
arch expression seemed to denote them formed more 
for mirth and pleasure than for the shade of unusual 
dissatisfaction which now rested upon them. 

A scéne had evidently occurred, followed as it 
would seem by a long and moody silence. The little 
lady sat beating a pas-seul with her fairy foot upon 
the velvet footstool, and the gentleman, with a heavy 
frown darkening his handsome features, continued to 
tap his boot impatiently with the point of his riding- 
whip. At length, rising abruptly, he approached the 
lady and said, in a half coaxing, half angry tone, 

“Come, come, Ninon, this is all nonsense, you 
must let me have the money !” 

‘* Non, monsieur,” replied the lady, firmly. 

*€ But I tell you I must have it—I cannot do without 
it—there is the five hundred I lost last night to that 
ever lucky German (confound him!) besides several 
other debts of honor; come, Ninon, give me the 
money.” 

*T tell you 2on, non,” again replied the little lady; 
“nous avons been married one, two, tree, four week, 
and déja already you spend beaw coup of de largent 
much money. Powrguot you take all de argent of 
your wife when you one so riche man?” 

“ Pourquot! pourquoi! indeed,” interrupted Cyril, 
with a gesture of impatience. 


* You do tell me you chere wife no more danser, | 


then powrguor you from her take all de little money ? 


| 


| 





Non, non, I will no give you any more—it is all pour | 


ma pauvre mere.” 

** Ah, ma chere Ninon—ma petite fée,” cried Cyril, 
now assuming the fondest tone and manner;” you 
know how I love you, you know these ‘tvwo, tree, 


four week’ have been the happiest of your Cyril’s life! 


We will bring her over from France, or shall we go 
there, Ninon! 

““O, mon Dieu, que je suis heureuse !” interrupted 
Ninon, clasping her hands. 

Tn fact,” continued Cyril, ‘“‘I have determined to 
return immediately to New York, and as my wife, 
malgré the hauteur of my aristocratic mother, you 
shall be received and courted by the very é/ite of so- 
ciety ;” then in a careless tone he added, ‘‘ mats vous 
avez raison, ma fée, to keep your money.” 

** Ah, mon cher mari,” interrupted Ninon, every 
feature glowing with delight; ‘‘ah, you no moquer 
me! Will you ez verité indeed take me everywhere 
with you comme you own chere femme—you will not 
have shame of pauvre Ninon?” 

** Ashamed of you, my angel!” exclaimed Cyril ; 
‘but come kiss me—I must leave you for a little 
while—I must see the German, and make his mind 
easy about the paltry five hundred.” 

* O, I so hewrewse—so very, very happy,” said Ni- 
non, then throwing her arms around the neck of her 
husband and looking fondly up in his face, she added, 
“ah, patdon me, mon ami, dat I was so very mé- 
chante to refuse de little money—wait wn petite mo- 
ment, mon cher mari,” and away tripped the happy 
Ninon, warbling the air of a little waltz. 

‘** Famously managed, by Jove!” cried a gentleman, 
advancing on tip-toe through the folding-doors, which 
had evidently been ajar. ‘ Capital, faith! Andso you 
have won the gold by promising her she shall figure 
in the haut-ton of New York! ha! ha! ha! Good! 
And the little fool really thinks she is your aife !” 

“Time enough to undeceive her, Stanpitz, when the 
money is all gone. You heard, she began to grow a little 
suspicious—faith, I havé used her purse pretty freely, 
but the bait I threw out took famously, you heard!” 

‘Yes, yes, but upon my honor it is a scoundrelly 
business after all. For my own part, if I had sup- 
posed her as innocent and unsuspecting, I would have 
thrown up my office of priest at your nuptials—the 


| poor thing loves you, too !” 


| 
| 


| 


At present, ma mignonne, my affairs are rather em- | 
barrassed, for my mother has the control of my im- 

. : . . } 
mense fortune, but it will soon be in my own hands, | 


and then, chere Ninon, you shall have the retinue 
and splendor of a princess, and your paxvre mére, too. 


| 


| 


“ 'Tir-ril-le-ril-lil-re-ra,” grrowetted Cyril. ‘* Your 
conscience grows wonderfully tender, Stanpitz! 


| Since you find her so charming, perhaps you would 


like to make her Mrs. Stanpitz! I am at your ser- 
vice—but hark! She is coming—to cover—to cover. 
And Stanpitz quickly retreated through the folding- 
doors, just as Ninon sprang laughing into the room, 
and, holding out a heavy purse through which gleamed 
the sheen of gold, cried, 
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“ Voila, mon ami—here is five, six hundred dollar in 
dis little Bourse, et voila encore one, two, tree hundred 
in de bills. C'est towt—it_is all de money of Ninon— 
cest & tot, mon amt.” 

“ Petite ange,” exclaimed Cyril, ‘but, my dear 
Ninon, I cannot take it—it is all the money you have. 
No, no, keep it—think you I would be so selfish as to 
deprive my dear little wife de tout son argent, 
mignon |” 

A suppressed laugh was here heard from the other 
room. 

“ Quel bruit noise dat!” said Ninon, listening, “it 
is noting—but you must take de purse and de bills. 
Ah, out, tow chere Ninon te prie to take de money !” 

“ But is it all, all, Ninon?” asked Cyril. 

“ Out, c’est tout all—but den I have beau coup much 
diamans and de bijouterte very, very riche.” 

‘Well, well, my charming girl, I will take the 
money, since you so much desire it, and pay the Ger- 
man. Adieu, mon ange, I will bring you some don- 
bonniers from Parkinson’s,” and, with a hurried em- 
brace, Cyril parted from the victim of his artifice, and 
joined Stanpitz in the hall. With anod and smile of 
intelligence, the two were soon on their way to a 
famous gambling house, there to spend the earnings 
of the poor dansewse. 

Midnight sounded, but Cyril returned not, and the 
faint dawning of day already appeared, and still 
Ninon sat patient and sad awaiting the return of her 
husband. 

Poor child, how slowly passed the hours! 

“Ah, he will be here soon,” she thought, as her re- 
peater told the hour of twelve, and, restored to all 
her wonted cheerfulness by the happy idea, she be- 
gan warbling a song of her own dear France, now 
and then stopping to listen for the well-known step, or 
tripping to the window, and, shading her face with her 
little white hands, peer out into the darkness, as if she 
could detect the loved form of her husband approaching. 

One o'clock! ‘He must come soon,” and again 
her heart grew light. Seating herself on a low tabou- 
ret, she took the rich flowers from her porte-bouquet, 
and began twining them into a wreath, warbling as 
she did so ina low sweet voice. The wreath finished, 
like a child, she flew to the mirror and arranged it 
amid the bright tresses of her ebon hair, smiling as 
she thought how Cyril would laugh at her novel 
toulette. Like a sylph, she then with noiseless step 
flew round and round the apartment; in all the grace- 
ful movements of one of her own pretty dances. 

Two o'clock. Three o'clock sounded! And now 
poor Ninon grew weary and sad. Once more she 
seated herself, and taking a miniature of Cyril from 
her bosom, looked long and mournfully upon the face 
of her betrayer, gemming with her tears the inani- 
mate semblance, not more void of feeling than the 
crafty original. At length, overcome by fatigue and 
sadness, her head drooped on the couch, and, while 
still listening with eager intenseness, her eyes uncon- 
Sciously closed. With the wreath still fresh and fra- 
stant around her temples, the tears yet on her now 
pale cheek, and the miniature clasped tightly to her 
breast, poor Ninon slept. 





Just as the rays of the rising sun gleamed on the 
roofs and spires of this beautifiil city, the door of 
Ninon’s chamber softly opened, and, flushed with 
wine, and evidently harassed in mind, Cyril Vandelyn 
entered. As his eye fell on Ninon, whose attitude 
plainly denoted her affectionate vigils, something like 
pity for a moment relaxed his stern features. He 
was about to awaken her, when a sudden thought 
seemed to strike him. First gently approaching 
Ninon to see that she really slept, he advanced to the 
dressing-bureau, and, opening a drawer, drew forth 
the jewel-casket of the poor young girl; pressing the 
secret spring, the cover flew open, and the dazzling 
brilliancy of a diamond necklace, and other rich gems, 
met his eye. With eager trembling hands, he pro- 
ceeded to search the case, and found indeed, as the 
unsuspecting Ninon had assured him, great wealth of 
diamonds, and other valuable jewels. Glancing again 
at Ninon to see that she still slept, he placed the cas- 
ket in his bosom, and, closing the drawer, once more 
approached the sleeper—stooping and imprinting a 
kiss upon her brow, he said, 

‘‘ Awake, chere Ninon—awake, dearest—why are 
you sitting here, poor child?” 

“ Ah, méchant,” cried Ninon, awaking and throw- 
ing her little arms around his neck, ‘‘ where you been 
so very, very long tems, mon amt?” 

With great apparent fondness, Cyril assured her he 
had been unavoidably detained upon some very urgent 
business, growing out of the affair with the German— 
and then, entreating her to go to rest, he threw him- 
self upon the couch and slept! Ninon, too, soon 
closed her eyes again; but now a smile, not ¢ears, 
trembled on her half closed lips. 

Cyril did not sleep long—rising softly from the 
couch, and assuring himself that he held the rich cas- 
ket safe, he noiselessly opened the door, and left the 
apartment, 

It was near noon ere Ninon awoke from the re- 
freshing sleep into which she had fallen. Surprised 
to find how long she had slept, and that Cyril had left 
her again, she hastily arose. Her toilet was soon 
completed—puiting back her beautiful hair, and sim- 
ply arraying herself in a neat morning dress, she 
awaited her husband’s return. But the day wore off, 
and poor Ninon, in an agony of doubt and fear lest 
some accident had detained him, grew every hour 
more and more miserable. At length a servant an- 
nounced, 

‘‘ A gentleman to speak with madam.” 

Springing from her seat, she stood almost breath- 
less awaiting the entrance of the person—for she felt 
sure he came to announce heavy tidings. 

Heavy tidings indeed to thee, poor Ninon! 

The door opened, and the German, Stanpitz, en- 
tered. Without waiting for him to address her, Ninon 
exclaimed, 

“Oh, o% est mon mari—mine husband? Est i 
malade—sick is my husband ?” 

**Compose yourself, madame,” replied Stanpitz, 
with an air of great sympathy; ‘“ Mr. Vandelyn is 
well, but it grieves me to say that—” 

“Oh, mon Diew! gwest-ce gue c'est!” interrupted 
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Ninon, clasping her hands, and trembling in every 
limb. ' 

‘¢ Madame, I regret to inform you that Mr. Vande- 
lyn has left the city.” 

‘“‘ Gone !—partt, mon mari?” 

‘Yes, he has gone !—and, madame, the truth must 
be told you,” continued Stanpitz, ‘‘and, although my 
heart bleeds to be the bearer of such intelligence, my 
duty and my conscience bid me speak. You have 
been the victim of villany—your confidence and love 
betrayed! How shall I say it? Alas! madame, to 
obtain your gold, Vandelyn took the advantage of 
your youth, of your guileless affection, and betrayed 
you into a false marriage! It was no priest per- 
formed the nuptial ceremony—youw are not his wife! 
and now, having accomplished his wicked designs, 
he has abandoned you forever !” 

As Stanpitz proceeded, the countenance and bear- 
ing of Ninon changed. Standing proudly erect, with 
her little head thrown back, her eyes flashing, and 
cheeks glowing with indignation, she stamped her 
foot in anger, and exclaimed, 

“ C'est faux—false—what you say! You dare no 
repeter encore again that mon mart is one villain! 
Quitter dis apartement dis minute, instant—you are 
one very bad man—allez vite !” 

‘** No, Mademoiselle Ninon,” replied Stanpitz, ‘I 
cannot leave you under such a mistake—what I tell 
you is true, upon my honor !” 

‘* Honor—fi done!’ interrupted the excited girl. 

** Yes, doubt as you will, it is true. Vandelyn has 
gambled your money, stolen your jewels, and has now 
left you forever !” rejoined the German. 

“Tt is false—false !’”’ again said Ninon. 

“It¢s not false, mademoiselle. Search for your 
jewels—you will not find them—and if you still doubt, 
look here.” So saying, Stanpitz threw off his cloak, 
and, with great dexterity concealing his own light hair 
under a gray perruque, he stood before Ninon in the 
clerical garments of a venerable priest! In a solemn 
and altered voice he then said, 

“ Wilt thou take this man to be,” &e. 

Ninon gazed wildly upon him for a moment, then, 
with one long shriek, fell senseless upon the floor. 

**Q, confound it,” muttered Stanpitz, wrapping his 
cloak around him, and hastily removing the perrugue, 
‘‘who would think these actresses had so much feel- 
ing? What am I to do?—a pretty scrape I am in!” 

Pulling the bell violently, and telling the servant 
that Madame Vandelyn had received some distressing 
intelligence, the cold-hearted accomplice of Cyril now 
left the house. 

Another New Year had in turn succeeded the day 
in which the family of Mr. Ellsworth were first in- 
troduced to the reader—but mark the contrast! No 
sumptuous equipage comes whirling to the door—no 
throng of the gay and fashionable surround the en- 
trance. Of all that sycophantic crowd, how few now 
remember them in their obscurity! But how little 
power have such ephemera to disturb the equanimity 
of minds so far above them as those whom they now 
avoid. 





Had they by mesmeric art (no other could have 
drawn them) looked into that comparatively humble 
apartment, they would have seen as happy and cheer- 
full a group, faces as bright and as beautiful, as those 
in whose light they had basked at the dawning of only 
the last new year. 

With the exception of the harp and piano of Dora, 
there was not an article of luxury in that little parlor. 
The furniture was chosen for neatness and for use— 
yet such an air of comfort, and even elegance, was 
thrown over all by the presiding genius of taste, that 
even an eye accustomed only to the refined luxuries 
of the wealthy-great would have been arrested by the 
pervading charm which breathed around. 

With persevering industry the two sisters continued 
the task they had voluntarily assumed, and had now 
a large number of pupils. By this means they were 
enabled to place their little brothers at a seminary in 
the environs of the city, while their young sister was 
receiving at home the best of guidance and instruc- 
tion from their mother and themselves. 

Thus time sped on with this happy family—happier 
perhaps than if the hand of adversity had not robbed 
them of their wealth—for it had elicited their deep 
self-sacrificing love one for the other—drawn forth 
their strength of mind, and brought to light those hid- 
den resources each possessed for comfort and enjoy- 
ment, independent of the world’s smile or frown. 

One bright morning in June, Mrs. Howard, a young 
friend of the girls, came running in. 

“‘ My dear Mrs. Ellsworth,” said she, ‘I have 
come to carry off Marion for a few days. My hus- 
band and doctor have put their wise heads together, 
pronounced me a delicate creature, and prescribed 
coutry air, new milk, sipping dew, and snufling roses. 
I must have Marion with me—she looks pale, or at 
least I choose to fancy she does, but I promise you I 
will restore her to you with a cheek as red as Dora’s 
is this moment, hiding behind the curtain, merely be- 
cause she sees that ¢vtolerable Hamilton coming up 
the steps.” 

Mrs. Ellsworth readily yielded her assent, and Ma- 
rion, delighted with this pleasing arrangement, found 
herself a few hours before sunset passing through the 
lovely scenery of the Hudson. 

‘¢ Now guess,” said Mrs. Howard, as she and Ma- 
rion seated themselves upon the deck, that they might 
better view the lofty palisades which they were 
rapidly nearing; ‘‘ guess where I am going to take 
you ?—you cant ?—well—not to one of those splendid 
seats, I assure you, which adorn the banks of this no- 
ble river, nor to those fairy cottages sprinkling the 
interstices of the glorious highlands, neither to one of 
those pretty villages, like the one your eyes are 
straining after yonder. To none of those shall I con- 
duct you—but listen. In one of the most retired nooks 
on the banks of the Catskill river, stands an old 
fashioned farm-house, and therein dwells a clever old 
man, and his equally clever wife, by the name of 
Watkins. He was a tenant of my father’s when I 
was yet a little girl, and Margaret, now Mrs. Watkins, 
a servant of my mother’s. Well, these two simple 
creatures fell in love with each other, were married, 
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and, as a reward for their long faithful services, my 
father presented them with this farm on the Catskill. 
I could think of no situation so well calculated to re- 
store my health, where I might enjoy perfect quiet, 
with all the delights of rural life combined, as there— 
and so there, Marion, lies our destined port. Wat- 
kins will meet us at the landing, and to-morrow morn- 
ing you shall breakfast upon the new milk, fresh eggs, 
and golden butter of Dame Margaret.” 

The day was just dawning as the boat touched the 
landing at Catskill. The party were ready dressed, 
and in a few moments seated in a light wagon, con- 
ducted by Farmer Watkins, were wending their way 
through the hills. Up rose the sun, gilding the misty 
summits of the mountains, and breaking the light va- 
por enrobing hill and valley, away it floated, leaving 
the earth sparkling with dew-gems, and the bright 
dancing leaves, as if in sport, shook their light drops 
over the gay plumage of the little songsters chirping 
through the branches. All nature wore a face of glad- 
ness, and, to Mrs. Howard and Marion, so long ac- 
customed to the confinement of the city, the charm 
was as novel as it was delightful. After descending 
a steep hill, commanding a lovely view of the adjacent 
country, they turned into a narrow road which wound 
along the hill-side, and in a few moments Watkins 
drew up at the door of a stone cottage, built in the 
Dutch style, with its high gambrel roof, and little 
stoop in front. It stood at some distance from the 
road, and the footpath leading from the gate to the 
door was bordered with lilacs, snow-balls, and the 
low red rose, now all in full blossom. At a little dis- 
tance from the farm-house stood the large substantial 
barn. The cattle were lowing in the yard—a goodly 
number of cows, each with her tinkling bell, were 
just being turned forth to browse in the adjoining 
woods—the sheep were frolicking in a meadow on 
the hill-side, while a noisy family of geese, ducks, 
and fowls, were disputing their breakfast around the 
kitchen door, a shrill note of triumph now and then 
uplifted from chanticleer proclaiming the victory he 
has won for his own especial brood. 

Mrs. Howard and Marion were welcomed with 
cordial hospitality by the good dame, and a stout-built 
blushing Dutch damsel. The days flew off delight- 
fully. Marion was never tired of her rambles around 
the farm, or in sketching the lovely landscape which 
met her eye at every point of view. 

She followed the dame to her milking, assisted in 
the churning, mixed the dainty curds for the little 
Dutch cheeses, fed the chickens, and at evening when 
the old farmer took his pipe and sat smoking in the 
stoop, with the dame knitting by his side, she would 
warble her own little songs, or, if it suited more the 
taste of her hearers, (having caught the air from the 
nasal notes of the Dutch damsel,) she would pour 
forth in tones so plaintive the sorrows of “ Barbary 
Allen,” and “ Beautiful Nancy,” as brought the tears 
into their eyes. 

And now fancy Marion setting off with Dolly in 
search of strawberries. A little sun-bonnet shades 
her laughing face, and a smooth checkered apron of 
Dame Watkins, which the good woman insists upon 








tying around her little waist to protect her light ging- 
ham from the fruit, almost conceals her slender figure. 
After rambling some time through the meadows, spring- 
ing over fences and ditches, they at last arrived at a 
field whose surface was thickly netted with the wild 
strawberry vine. Eagerly now they both began filling 
their baskets, Marion listening patiently as she did so 
to the long doleful stories of spooks and witches with 
which her companion usually favored her. They had 
been thus engaged for some hours, and Dolly had al- 
ready asserted her opinion that the sun was ‘‘ e’en 
a’most down,” when suddenly the silver laugh of Mrs. 
Howard rang on the ear of Marion—with a merry 
laugh in answergshe raised her head and found her 
friend already at her elbow, leaning on the arm of a 
gentleman. Deeply blushing, Marion now sprang 
hastily to her feet. 

‘<Q, never blush, Marion,” said Mrs. Howard, still 
laughing, ‘‘this is ody my cousin, Rensellear Howard, 
and this young lady,” she continued, turning to her 
companion, ‘‘ with cheeks as red as her strawberry- 
tipped fingers, is Miss Marion Ellsworth.” 

Both parties bowed laughingly at this novel intro- 
duction. 

*‘ Rensellear has just popped in upon us,” continued 
Mrs. Howard, ‘in a fit of wonderful kindness, to see 
if I am about to die—poor fellow! he has been so 
anxious, I dare say, since he heard of my illness, for 
thinking d/ack would so well become his pale—” 

‘*Oh, cousin, cousin, how you rattle on!” interrupted 
the gentleman; “I trust Miss Ellsworth, at least, 
will give me credit for the solicitude I have felt for 
you, which, I am happy to find, has no warrant in 
your bright eye and healthy countenance.” 

* You must know, Marion, this young gentleman, 
having been one of my old beaux, cannot yet get over 
the habit of saying pretty things to me. So now 
carry the basket, Rensellear, and for your supper you 
shall have a share of these fairy-picked strawberries, 
in a bowl of Dame Margaret’s delicious cream.” 

Thus saying, the lively little party proceeded on 
their return to the farm-house, where the evening 
passed delightfully away. 

It was the intention of Rensellear Howard to have 
left the farm-house the next morning, as he had merely 
come up from New York (where he had arrived a 
few days previous from the Continent,) to see his in- 
valid cousin. By her request he consented to remain 
another day; but another and yet another passed, and 
finally a week flew by, and young Howard said no 
more about leaving. 

And what was the consequence ? 

Why, that he fell over head and ears in love with 
Marion. 

And Marion? 

To her ear, never had the birds warbled so sweetly, 
—the roses, how fragrant and beautiful! and how 
pleasant the soft summer wind, as it came in playful 
shadows over the forest boughs, or across the verdant 
meadow, gently bathing her cheek with the sweets of 
the wild flowers gathered by its breath! Could it be 


Love thus sporting with Zephyr over forest and 
meadow, bathing his wings with the dew of roses, 
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and infusing his own alluring notes in the gentle 
melody of the birds! 

At length there came letters which compelled young 
Howard to delay no longer. To his cousin he re- 
vealed his love for Marion; but from Marion he 
parted with merely a gentle pressure of the hand, and 
a look to which it is more than probable the same 
mischievous little god imparted a magnetic influence. 

Although the sun shone as brightly, and bird and 
flower were still as beautiful as when the eye of 
Howard fell on them, yet to Marion it seemed their 
charm was lost; and so observable was this ennai 
of her imagination that even the good dame observed, 
that somehow “ Miss Marion wa’nt half so chipper- 
like as before Mr. Howard went away.” 

In about a week, the ladies themselves returned to 
the city. 

For the first few days, in the pleasurable excite- 
ment of her return, Mrs. Ellsworth and Dora noted 
no change in Marion, but as that excitement wore 
away they could not but observe she was less uni- 
formly cheerful, and often seemed deeply lost in 
thought. But when one morning Mrs. Howard came 
tripping in, accompanied by Rensellear, the vivid 
blush and agitation of Marion proved at once an easy 
solution to the mystery of her late demeanor. 

From this time young Howard became a constant 
visitor, and, as may be supposed, it was not long ere, 
with the perfect approbation of her parents, Marion 
consented to be his. Must she be deemed fickle? 
Will not the utter worthlessness of Cyril Vandelyn 
free her from such imputation? Had he been less 
base, Zess reckless of truth and honor—had aught but 
his own sordid hand crushed her young heart’s first 
devotion, she might still have loved on. But when 
once aroused and convinced of the unworthiness of 
the object on whom those affections were placed, 
with praiseworthy resolution her heart rose triumph- 
ant from such reproachful bondage. 

The wheel of Fortune seemed now once more to 
revolve in favor of Mr. Ellsworth. By the death of a 
distant relative, of whom he was the nearest kin, the 
bankrupt and his family were once more placed in 
affluence, yet neither Mr. Ellsworth nor his wife felt 
any desire to mingle again with the falsities of the gay 
world. A beautiful residence on the banks of the East 
river was purchased, and thither Mr. Ellsworth de- 
termined to remove, and pass the remainder of his 
days free from the turmoil of the city, in the tranquil 
enjoyment of literature, and the charms of nature. It 
was also settled that early in the ensuing spring, the 
faith and constancy of Philip Hamilton should be re- 
warded by the hand of Dora; and Marion had also 
promised that at the same time when her sister should 
become Mrs. Hamilton, she would complete the happi- 
ness of her lover, by changing the name of Ellsworth 
for the more dignified title of Mrs. Rensellear Howard. 

As Dora and Marion were one morning looking 
over the gay and fanciful assortment d’une marchande 
des modes, the extreme beauty and delicacy of a small 
wreath of flowers attracted their notice. 

‘How beautiful!” exclaimed Dora; “look, Marion, 








sea how exquisite is the finish of each tiny bud and 
leaf!” 

‘Tt is indeed beautiful, miss,” said the milliner, 
‘‘and the poor young creature who made it was 
beautiful, too.” 

‘Ts it possible this wreath was made here?” said 
Marion. 

** Yes, miss; it was made by a young French wo- 
man who used to bring us many wreaths and bouquets 
all finished with equal beauty as this one, but she 
looked miserably, poor thing, and it is now six weeks 
or more since she has been here.” 

‘But where does she live ?—what is her name?” 
demanded Marion. 

** Indeed, miss, I cannot tell you. She was always 
very sad, and spoke but little. I always paid her for 
her flowers whenever she brought them in, but I 
know nothing more of her; the last time she was 
here she seemed so feeble that she could hardly sup- 
port herself.” 

** And yet you did not inquire her residence!” said 
Marion, in a reproachful tone. 

‘The poor creature looked so sick and so sad,” 
said one of the young girls of the establishment, “that 
I asked her for her address, thinking I would go and 
see her very soon, but, dear me, we have been so 
hurried, I declare I had forgotten all about her.” 

After searching among old shop-bills, fragments of 
gauze and ribbon, the thoughtless young lady at length 
succeeded in finding the card of the poor French 
Jleuriste. 

Dora noted it on her tablets, determined to find her 
if possible, and to render her that assistance which, 
from the account she had just heard, it was evident 
she stood in need. Accordingly the same afternoon 
the two sisters found themselves in one of those nar 
row cross streets leading from the Bowery, where, 
after a long search for the number indicated, they at 
length came to a miserable wooden building of two 
stories, from every window of which streamed articles 
of clothing drying in the wind, denoting it to be oe- 
cupied by many families. After knocking some time, 
(for bell there was none,) a poor meagre-looking Irish- 
woman opened the door, and, upon beholding her wr 
common visiters, exclaimed, in a tone of surprise, 

‘Please God, and what do the likes of ye be after 
looking for here, I’1l wonder ?” 

‘‘ My good woman,” said Dora, ‘* we merely wished 
to ask if there is a young French woman lodges here, 
Madame Florine.” 

* And bless your innocent face, and why not?” re- 
plied the woman, “ but, poor craiter ! it’s come too late 
you are, I’m thinking.” 

‘“‘ Then she is very sick ?” inquired Marion. 

“Sick is she? and faith it’s not sick she is at all, 
at all, she’s in the dead thraw, she is, the craiter '— 
but if it is to see her ye ’d be liking, it’s me will show 
ye up thim stairs.” 

Half terrified to find themselves in such a miserable 
place, which seemed thronged with human beings, 
peering at them from every door and corner, the 
trembling sisters, clinging closely to each other, fol 
lowed the woman up the creaking stairs. Throwing 
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open the door of a small chamber, a sight calculated 
to appal the stoutest heart burst on their view. In 
one corner of the room, on a low bedstead, scarcely 
covered by a few miserable clothes thrown around 
her, was extended the form of the poor French wo- 
man. Ona table by the side of the bed lay the dead 
body of an infant, on which the eyes of the dying mo- 
ther were turned ; every thing about the room denoted 
the most abject poverty and wretchedness. 

As the door opened, a low moan testified the un- 
happy woman still breathed. Softly approaching the 
bed, Dora took her pale emaciated hand, and, in a 
gentle voice, inquired how she felt. But the sufferer 
made no answer, and appeared to be totally uncon- 
scious of their presence. 

‘Has she no physician?” inquired Dora of the 
Irish woman. 

“Ts it the doctor you mane?” answered the woman, 
“and where wud the money be after coming from to 
pay them? Ah, it’s ye rich folks that can die wid the 
doctors at yer elbows, and the praist to the fore, God 
bless em! but for the likes of zs, och ! sorrow a bit of 
a doctor—barring the praist—” 

“Run quick, my good woman,” interrupted Ma- 
rion, “‘ for a doctor, and we will pay you liberally.” 

Thus encouraged the woman quickly descended the 
stairs, leaving Dora and Marion alone in the chamber 
of the dead and dying. 

Silent and tearful they stood by the bed-side of the 
poor foreigner. The pale, emaciated face on which 
they looked, although shaded by the hand of death, 
bore evident traces of having once been lovely—the 
little attenuated hands lay motionless on the covering 
of the bed, while her long black hair, damp with the 
dews of death, had escaped from the little muslin cap, 
and fell around her as a pall. 

For a time there was no sound in that desolate 
chamber, save the sobs of the sisters, and now and 
then a heavy sigh from the sufferer. At length, with 
a moan as if in pain, the poor woman suddenly turned 
her head, and her eyes fell on the face of Marion. A 
ray of joy for an instant illuminated her countenance, 
and in a faint voice she exclaimed, 

“ Ah, est une ange!’ Then, clasping her hands 
together, the lips of the dying woman moved as if in 
prayer—one sigh, and the spirit was released! 

At this moment the Irish woman returned, followed 
by a physician. ' 

‘She is dead !” cried Dora. 

Hastily approaching the bed, the physician, after 
feeling the lifeless hands, raised the covering from the 
chest to see if life was indeed fully extinct, and as he 
did so his eye fell on a miniature richly set with bril- 
liants which rested on the bosom. 

‘What is this?” he exclaimed; ‘ why here is 


wealth, and from all appearances this poor girl must 
have suffered from want!” 

“Ts it the picter?” said the woman, ‘ah, yer 
honor, niver would she give that up—och, it’s hungry 
she was, and cauld, but that picter was all her com- 
fort, rest her soul! and when the little babby was 
born as lies there, it’s often and often I’ve seen her 
look in its little innocent face, and smile when she 
see the hair and the eyes of the poor babby was all 
the same as the picter.” 

*¢ Dora, look !”? faltered Marion, as her eye rested 
on the miniature. 

It was that of Cyril Vandelyn—the same that had 
been painted and set for her! and there then on that 
wretched pallet, forlorn and broken hearted, the vic- 
tim of his perfidy had just yielded up her last breath! 
Pauwvre Ninon! 


At the same hour, in one of the most fashionable 


gambling houses of Paris, were seated Cyril Vandelyn 


and the German Stanpitz. 

After thus basely deserting the innocent victim of 
his villany, Cyril had embarked immediately for Eu- 
rope, where he determined to remain until the stigma 
attached to his disgraceful conduct should be forgotten. 
He first, however, addressed a most penitential letter 
to his mother, in which he told her he had been duped 
into a marriage with a person whom he could neither 
respect nor love—that, allured by her fascinating man- 
ners and the éclat of being the favored lover when so 
many were sighing at the feet of the fair davsezse, in 
an evil hour he had consented to marry her, and 
found his error only when too late. He then went on 
to say, that now, feeling no other sentiments but hate 
and scorn, he had determined to leave her forever— 
he should remain on the Continent for two or three 
years, and requested his mother would send him funds 
to meet his expenses. 

This false and wicked letter Mrs. Vandelyn re- 
ceived, and, placing full reliance on the truth of her 
son’s statement, only rejoiced that he had broken from 
such disgraceful bondage. She gladly assented to his 
remaining abroad, and remitted him the most liberal 
sums of money. In the pursuit, therefore, of every 
pleasure, and of every vice which Paris affords for 
the libertine, the days of Cyril Vandelyn were passed, 


' while, in a foreign land, far from kindred or friends, 





the poor young Ninon was struggling on in poverty 
and despair. 
But at the same hour when, in that abode of misery 


| and wretchedness, this victim of misfortune breathed 


| 


her last sigh, retribution came! A quarrel took place 
at the gambling-house, between Cyril and Stanpitz— 


| high words ensued, swords were drawn, and Cyril 


fell, mortally wounded, by the hand of the German. 
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At his last gasp poor Ralph was lying, 
With fear and pain devoutly sighing ; 


“ Courage,’’ quoth Tom, ‘ you’ll soon recover, 
If not, tis nothing when once over.”?> GNOMAN, 
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WASHINGTON AND NAPOLEON. 





BY JAMES K. PAULDING, AUTHOR OF “‘ THE DUTCHMAN’S FIRE-SIDE,”’ ETC. 





Tue superiority of virtue, over mere genius, was 
probably never exemplified on a scale of greater mag- 
nificence, or more completely demonstrated, than in 
the lives and fortunes of these two illustrious persons. 
As a man of genius Napoleon was without doubt 
superior to Washington, but his virtues bore no com- 
parison to those of the other. In the activity and 
comprehensiveness of his mind; in that clearness of 
perception which enabled him to foresee and over- 
come the obstacles which impeded his course, and 
achieve an unparalleled succession of triumphs, few 
men either of ancient or modern times equaled him. 
In these respects, Washington was not his peer per- 
haps ; and yet, when we consider the relative positions 
of the two, I am inclined to believe he was not much 
his inferior. He certainly excelled him in wisdom, 
though he may have been his inferior in genius. 

The mind of Washington was equal to the full and 
entire comprehension of the sphere in which he acted ; 
and his sagacity in pointing out the probable events of 
the future, as well as guarding against either present 
or remote contingencies, is everywhere strikingly 
displayed, not only in his acts but opinions. His let- 
ters to Congress, during the progress of the Revolu- 
tion, are principally occupied with pointing out ap- 
proaching danger, or recommending the best means 
for avoiding it; and it cannot be doubted, that had his 
advice and exhortations been properly attended to, 
the struggle for liberty would have been far less pro- 
tracted and sanguinary. But he was not, like Napo- 
leon, an absolute monarch or leader, the master of his 
people. He was the servant of his countrymen, and 
could advise, but not direct nor control their actions or 
opinions, except by the force of his reasoning and the 
weight of his character. These constituted almost the 
only authority he exercised, except in his military 
capacity; and thus situated, his means were never in 
any degree correspondent with the greatness of his 
designs, or the difficulties which beset him at every 
moment of his military career. We are not, there- 
fore, to judge of his talents by the victories he gained, 
but by the defeats which he avoided; and his crown- 
ing merit as a warrior is, that of having performed 
great things with weak instruments and comparatively 
insignificant means. 

Napoleon, on the contrary, in the more early stages 
of his career, was the absolute leader of an infuriated 
multitude ; a nation of thirty millions of people, acting 
under the influence of an enthusiasm of which the 
world furnishes few examples, as to its extent or its 
consequences. This alone had previously, under 
leaders of far inferior capacity, achieved a succession 
of victories over the veteran troops of Europe. Na- 
poleon placed himself at the head of an irresistible 
impulse, which was sufficient in itself to carry him to 
the summit of glory. As emperor, he reaped the 





benefits of this national enthusiasm, which had re- 
sulted in the formation of a warlike nation and armies 
inured to victory, as well as rendered all but in- 
vincible by an ardor atmost equal to enthusiasm, a 
confidence the result of a long series of successes 
amounting to prodigies. With such instruments, 
aided by the possession of absolute power over a rich 
and mighty people, it was comparatively easy to con- 
quer nations, governed by enfeebled monarchs reign- 
ing over subjects rendered unwarlike by having for 
centuries relied on standing armies for protection, and 
disaffected or indifferent toward a government of 
which they experienced little but the oppressions. 
But had he been placed in the situation of Washing- 
ton, equally circumscribed in his means and his 
authority, there is every reason to believe that for 
want of the virtues of that pure and illustrious man, 
rather than from any inferiority of genius, he would 
have failed in accomplishing the great object of free- 
ing his own country, or subjecting others. 

Napoleon was inferior to Washington in patriotism. 
He was not born in France; it was not his native 
land, endeared to him by the ties and associations of 
childhood. He loved glory better than France, and 
sacrificed his adopted country on the altar of insatiable 
ambition. Without doubt, the position he occupied 
often entailed on him the necessity of warring in self- 
defence, even when he seemed the aggressor. It was 
indispensable that he should be Ceesar or nothing; 
to overturn the thrones of others, or cease to reign 
himself. In this point of view, they may be called 
defensive wars, partaking in the sentiment of patriot- 
ism, because the glory and safety of France were 
identified with his own. But these motives, however 
they might have mingled incidentally with other more 
powerful incitements, cannot justify his conduct to- 
ward Spain, or his invasion of Russia. His throne 
was too well established at these times to fear either 
one or the other, and an impartial posterity, while it 
pardons many of his apparent aggressions, will, in all 
probability, denounce these as the offspring not of 
patriotism but of a boundless ambition, incapable of 
being satiated by the acquisition of glory or power. 

If we turn toward Washington, we shall see at a 
glance that ambition, if it at all influenced his accept- 
ance of the command of armies which scarcely had 
an existence at the time, was only a latent motive, 
that, of itself alone, could not have stimulated him 
to assume a station which presented in perspective 4 
very remote and doubtful triumph on one hand, an 
ignominious death on the other. He was undoubtedly 
fully aware of the obstacles, difficulties and discourage 
ments which presented themselves on every hand ; 
of the power of the invader and the weakness of his 
opposers, That he accepted this arduous and dis- 
couraging command with doubt and hesitation 15 
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apparent from the letter he wrote to Mrs. Washing- 
ton, announcing that event, as well as the testimony 
of his nearest connections, whom he either consulted, 
or who witnessed his struggles. The love of his 
country, and a sense of her wrongs, were, without 
doubt, the great, if not the sole motives which induced 
him to take on his shoulders a burthen perhaps as 
great as ever man bore, and to persevere in bearing it 
in the midst of disappointment and defeat, joined to 
unmerited censure and national ingratitude That the 
desire of gain did not in the least influence his decision 
is apparent, from his stipulating that he should receive 
nothing for his services but the remuneration of his 
actual expenditures; and that the love of power was 
equally absent from his mind, is demonstrated by its 
resignation the moment his country was free. 

The ambition of Washington was a virtue, that of 
Napoleon a vice. The limits of the one was the free- 
dom and independence of his country; that of the 
other the subjugation of a world. One struggled for 
the rights of his countrymen; the other aimed at pros- 
trating the rights of nations. One freed, the other 
enslaved his country. Finally, Washington drove the 
enemy from his native soil, while Napoleon eventually 
drew his enemies into the heart of France, to subju- 
gate her capital, levy contributions, and reinstate on 
the throne the very family whose misgovernment had 
involved her in so many calamities. 

In dignity of mind; in patience under privation; in 
fortitude under calamity and disappointment; in for- 
bearance under provocation; in self-possession under 
misfortune, and moderation in success, Washington 
was far above Napoleon, who knew how to command 
others but not himself. The finest feature in the 
composition of Washington, and that which gives 
him a superiority over all other characters in history, 
was that equal and harmonious combination of quali- 
ties which distinguished both his head and his heart. 
They formed a consummate whole ; a perfect edifice, 
every part of which corresponded with the other, and 
the apparent greatness of which is diminished in the 
contemplation of its symmetry. Instead of having 
our admiration attracted to any one particular point, 
or our wonder excited by some monstrous dispropor- 
tion, the mind dwells with a delightful complacency 
on the perfect whole, as the eye rests on the calm 
beauties of a summer sunset, when nature combines 
all her harmonies in one, and exhibits at a single view 
her greatness and her beauty. There was no master- 
passion in his mind, swallowing up or overshadowing 
all the rest; and in his virtues there was nothing ex- 
cessive. We see no camel’s hump in the formation 
of his mind; no disproportioned projection producing 
wonder without exciting admiration. Like the star 
of the mariner, he was always the same; always 
shining bright and clear without dazzling the eye; 
always pointing one way, “true as the needle to the 
pole.” 

Nor do I believe that, on a closer examination, his 
military genius will suffer much in comparing it with 
that of Napoleon. To combine and direct small 
means to the successful attainment of great ends, is, 
in my opinion, evidence of greater skill, than is ex- 
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hibited in the conduct of vast enteprises, with means 
fully adequate to the object. The direction of a small, 
ill-provided, undisciplined, and discontented army, 
dispirited by past disasters, and anticipating others to 
come, is certainly not less difficult than leading a well 
constituted force, provided with every thing neces- 
sary, and flushed with victory, to new conquests. In 
one case, patience, fortitude, forbearance, perse- 
verance, an insight into human motives and passions, 
and a consummate skill in their management, is indis- 
pensable ; in the other, the machine may be said to 
govern itself, and perform its evolutions by the innate 
force of its own principles of action, All critics in 
the art of war unite in placing the difficulties of con- 
ducting a defensive war far above those of an offensive 
one, and giving the preference, not to the general who 
gains the victory, which is often a mere affair of acci- 
dent, but to him who maintains a successful defence 
against a superior force, and preserves his army in 
the midst of disaster and defeat. I know not among 
all the great actions of Napoleon one displaying 
greater intrepidity, enterprise and skill, than was ex- 
hibited by Washington at the successive battles of 
Trenton and Princeton; and if we are to estimate 
their importance by their consequences, the most 
celebrated conflicts of ancient and modern times, 
where hundreds of thousands were engaged, and tens 
of thousands fell, become insignificant in the compari- 
son. History records that these bloody and tremendous 
contests produced for the most part no permanent 
results. The possession of a town, or, at most, the 
temporary occupation of a portion of the country, was 
all that was acquired in exchange for the sacrifice of 
hecatombs; and even when victory led to the con- 
quest of states, experience has generally shown, that 
the final result was a restoration of the spoil to its 
ancient proprietors, or another change of masters in 
the person of some new conqueror. But these victo- 
ries of Washington, though gained by small numbers, 
over numbers not much greater, were followed by 
consequences at this moment far more momentous 
than all those of Napoleon combined. They laid a 
foundation for the successful termination of a struggle 
which gave liberty to a new world, and whose prin- 
ciples are now at work to achieve a similar triumph 
in the old. The victories of Napoleon have all ended 
in merely transferring France from the dynasty of 
Bourbon to that of Orleans. 

Still, the unsullied glory of Washington must ever 
rest more on his virtues than on his genius; and it is 
for this reason he has now become, and will remain, 
so long as the records or traditions of past times are 
preserved, one of the bright, if not the brightest light 
of future ages; the safest and noblest example for 
imitation; the model of a patriot; the incarnation of 
the spirit of a republican hero. In his life and actions, 
both in public and private, we see the triumph of vir- 
tue, and what wonders she can accomplish. It is 
there most clearly demonstrated, that it is not alone to 
the qualities of the head that men are indebted for the 
brightest honors, the most imperishable fame, but that 
those of the heart have a still higher claim to the ad- 
miration of mankind. In his person, virtue may be 
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said to have resumed her lawful supremacy, and the 
example cannot but have the most salutary effects, 
by giving to public admiration a proper direction, and 
to public gratitude the noblest object of devotion. In 
most other heroes the splendor of their achievements 
throws all their defects and vices into the shade; but 
had not Washington been finally successful, he would 
have stood where he stands now, with only this differ- 
ence, that instead of being the deliverer, he would 
have been equally venerated as the great martyr of 
his country. 

The fate of these two great men of modern times 
has been as different as was the constitution of their 
minds. One was crushed under the vast fabric of 
ambition he had reared on the necks of millions, and 
cemented with their blood; the other rose to the 
highest pinnacle of glory, by limiting his ambition to 
giving liberty to his country. He did not, like 
Napoleon, after quelling foreign enemies, turn his 
sword on her bosom, and become a still more 
deadly foe by enslaving her himself. The moment of 
his greatest triumph was when, instead of fomenting 
the discontents of an army which, under his auspices, 
had freed the country, and making it the instrument 
of riveting her chains, he sternly rebuked the in- 
cendiaries who had incited it almost to mutiny, and, 
by the authority of his name and his virtues, at once 
crushed the meditated treason. The second great 
triumph was when, having finished the war and 
secured the liberties he had so long toiled to attain, he 
surrendered his sword to the President of Congress, 
at Annapolis. The third and last was, when, after 
eight years of labor as chief magistrate, in maturing 
the infant government, establishing its foreign and in- 
ternal policy, and, in a great measure, perfecting its 
practical operation, he finally, while still in possession 
of all his faculties, and of the love and veneration of his 
country, retired from public life, and at one and the 
same moment gave to his successors an example of 
sublime moderation, to his fellow-citizens one of the 
noblest lessons of political wisdom that ever emanated 
from the pen of mortal man. What a cgntrast to the 
fate of Napoleon, who was unquestionably among the 
greatest of men, and who wanted nothing to make 
him perhaps the greatest the world ever saw, but the 
virtues of Washington. 

Without doubt the different spheres of action in 
which these two illustrious men respectively moved, 
may have had a material influence on their character 
and conduct. Both undoubtedly frequently acted under 
the pressure of impelling circumstances, or strong 
necessity. I do not, therefore, join in echoing the in- 
discriminate censures heaped on the head of Napoleon 
by that bitter, unscrupulous, and unrelenting spirit 
which is characteristic of the British press. During 
the latter years of his life he was contending with 
England for the empire of the Old World, as is now 
sufficiently demonstrated in the preponderance as- 
sumed by that power since his downfall, and in such 
a struggle there is no other alternative than the sub- 
mission or annihilation of one or other of the parties. 
What therefore appears to us the frenzy of un- 
chastened ambition, may have been nothing more 





than self-defence, which is sometimes, nay often, 
compelled to assume an Offensive attitude of preven- 
tion. It is not always that the invader is the aggres- 
sor ; and it is at all times perfectly justifiable to antici- 
pate a blow we see coming, by striking the adversary 
beforehand. Nor do I wish to elevate Washington at 
the expense of another. He cannot shine brighter by 
the force of contrast or through any invidious com- 
parisons. He is among the greatest of men, because 
he possessed the greatest virtues, and was blessed by 
Providence with a vast and comprehensive sphere 
for their exercise. With him the Temple of Fame 
is the Temple of Virtue. 

The grand structure sought to be reared by Napo- 
leon has fallen and buried that mighty mortal under its 
ruins. He attempted to push the world aside from its 
course, and succeeded for a time. But the bow seems 
to have been bent the wrong way, and finally broke, 
or recoiled on himself. His actions were splendid 
almost beyond comparison, and his genius equally 
grand. But I apprehend there was some great funda- 
mental error in the course of his career, and cannot 
help suspecting it was in not giving liberty to France. 
It would seem that nothing can permanently flourish 
which is founded in a radical principle of wrong. 
Kingdoms may be conquered, nations trodden under 
foot, and for a brief period it may seem that force is 
triumphant over right, but there is a worm in the 
chaplet of glory acquired by such means which will 
soon cause it to wither anddie. There is a natural, 
irresistible tendency in every thing deranged by vio- 
lence to come in its right place again, either by a 
speedy reaction, or by going round in a circle, and 
ending where it began. It would seem that truth alone 
is everlasting, and that nothing can permanently en- 
dure which is founded in wrong or hostile to virtue. 

The career of Napoleon ended in hopeless exile, 
on a barren rock in the lone and melancholy ocean ; 
that of Washington closed in more than meridian 
splendor, amid the blessings of his country and the 
increasing admiration of the world. One left behind 
him little else than the wrecks of his career; the 
other founded a vast confederation, every day in- 
creasing in space, in numbers and prosperity, and 
which will continue to do so, only just in proportion 
as it adheres to his maxims and imitates his example. 
Napoleon was a bright but scorching luminary, 
scourging the earth with consuming fires ; Washing- 
ton a genial sun, mild yet radiant; enlightening with- 
out dazzling; warming without consuming. Both 
exhibit great moral lessons to the contemplation of 
mankind; one as a solemn warning, the other as a 
glorious example. 

They were emphatically the two great.men of the 
age, and naturally come into comparison with each 
other, not only on that score, but because, singular as 
it may seem, they both greatly contributed to the liber- 
ties of mankind; one directly, by building up a mag- 
nificent edifice of Freedom in the New World; the 
other incidentally, by prostrating the ancient fabrics 
of despotism in the Old, and demonstrating the utter 
weakness of kings, when unsupported by the confi- 
dence and affections of the people. 
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THE FLOWER AND GEM. 


OX THE CHOIUCE OF GRACE GORDON. 





BY FRANCES 8. OSGOOD. 





I am not sure, dear reader, that you would have 
called Grace Gordon beautiful. J used to take it for 
granted she was, because I never could keep my eyes 
or my heart from her when she was present. Grace 
was a brunette. Do you like brunettes? I hope you 
do; if you don’t you wont “ take an interest,” as my 
little sister used to say, when she had newly arranged 
her baby-house ; she would tottle to the head of the 
stairs and call out, in her little shrill, bird-like voice, 
‘‘Father—mother—Fanny!—come and take an in- 
terest!” I-wish my call to yow would be answered 
as promptly as hers always was. 

At any rate, if Grace was not a beauty, she was a 
darling ; a wild, sweet, sunny, frolicsome creature, 
with great, shy, antelope eyes, that would n’t look up 
when they were wanted, and a mouth whose smile 
was bewildering. I loved Grace for a thousand 
reasons, but chiefly because she was once the cause 
of my being, in my own private opinion, a heroine. 
From a child I had always had an ardent desire to be 
a heroine, in some way, I hardly cared what. I was 
a pet, and was seldom crossed, and therefore to be 
crossed was my chief ambition. At three years of 
age, [ used either to try to be naughty or pretend to 
be, for the express purpose of exduring the punish- 
ment. Then I was a martyr, and I gloried in it. 

But let us return to Grace. I will tell you a secret, 
sweet reader; but you must promise not to betray me; 
for worlds I would not confide it to any ‘one but you. 
May I trust to your honor? Well, then, I had a lover 
once! That is, I imagined him a lover; it was a 
poetical license on my part; for, to tell the truth, I 
don’t suppose he cared “an individual straw,” to 
quote from a quaint friend at my elbow, about me. 
He was a tall, dark, mysterious-looking, Lara-like 
man, whom I adored, or fancied I did, for no earthly 
reason, that I can remember, except that he was poor, 
—that his name was Percy, and that he had a Byron 
mouth, a stern, deep voice, which used to thrill me 
with fear and delight. Well, I was only fifteen years 
old and he was thirty, and, I suppose, he looked upon 
me as a mere child, for he used to pet me, and bring me 
Sugar-plums, and call me his “ little humming bird.” I 
was proud of his attentions, and fancied I had an ex- 
clusive right to them. Alas! I was dolefully deceived. 

He did not say he loved me; 
Yet, oh! he used to bring, 
To deck my braided tresses, 
The fairest flowers of spring! 
He did not say he loved me ; 
But, in his earnest eyes, 





I thought I saw the secret, 
A thousand times, arise. 


He did not say he loved me ; 
He did not breathe a vow; 
I needed no confession ; 
I read it on his brow. 


I met it in his glances; 
I heard it in his tone; 

I asked not if he loved me; 
I felt he was mine own! 


He did not say he loved me; 
Yet, oh! he used to sing, 

Such songs as thrill the spirit, 
While feeling tunes the string! 


But false his dark eye’s smiling, 
And false my dream, as brief; 
Alas! for man’s beguiling ! 
For woman’s fond belief ! 


He did not say he loved me; 
Why did he ever bring, 

To braid amid my tresses, 
The token-flowers of spring ? 


Why did he look so fondly? 
Why did he speak so low? 

Oh! if he did not love me, 
He should have told me so! 


Grace Gordon came to our village on a visit, from 
her home, in the far West; a party was made for her 
the night after her arrival, and every one was charmed 
with the young stranger. Beautiful, witty, affec- 
tionate and gay, she was the very being to bewitch 
my grave and dignified cavalier; and the moment I 
saw her I felt a presentiment of evil. He was intro- 
duced, and oh! how my childish heart ached as I 
watched his noble head bending over her chair, and 
heard the low tones which I knew were thrilling her 
soul. Yes! I knew it by the sudden lifting and drop- 
ping of those lovely, yet unfathomable eyes, by the 
alternate dimple and blush deepening on her cheek, and 
I went home with a soul full, as I fancied, of anguish, 
pride, passion, and grandly beautiful resolve. Percy 
was poor and so was I. Miss Gordon was compara- 
tively rich, and had many influential friends, who 
might be of service to him in his career. It would 
be a capital match; every one had said so at the 
party; and I would do all in my power to bring it 
about. He came as usual the next day. In his man- 
ner toward me there was more ‘‘empressement” than 
before, and, from the way in which he spoke of 
Grace, I found that my imagination had gone too far— 
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that she had not made so deep an impression as I 
thought; but I had made up my mind to be a heroine, 
and I was not to be cheated out of my position in that 
way. I had determined to be great, and great I was. 
I assumed a gayety and indifference I did not feel; I 
called his attention to a thousand little graces in my 
rival which he had not thought of before; I told him 
anecdotes of her wit and generosity which charmed 
him; lastly I took him to see her, and afterward 
avoided him as much as possible. To complete the 
romance, I thought myself in duty bound to compose 
some heart-rending verses on the occasion, which, if 
I rightly recollect, ran thus : 


I cannot forget him! 
I’ve locked up my soul ; 
But not till his image 
Deep, deep in it stole. 


I cannot forget him! 
The Future can east 

No flower before me, 
So sweet as the Past. 


I turn to my books ; 

But his voice, rich and rare, 
Is blent with the genius 

That speaks to me there. 


I tune my wild lyre, 
But I think of the praise, 
Too precious, too dear, 
Which he lent to my lays! 


I cannot forget him! 
I try to be gay, 

To quell the wild sorrow 
That rises alway ; 


But wilder and darker 
It swells, as I try; 

If Heaven could forget him, 
So never can [! 


I cannot forget him! 
I loved him too well! 
His smile was endearment, 
His whisper a spell. 


I fly from his presence ; 
Alas! it is vain; 

I see him—I hear him— 
He’s with me again! 


He-haunts me forever ; 
I worship him yet; 
Oh! idle endeavor ! 
I cannot forget! 


Grace and I became very intimate, and the aflair 
went charmingly on, until a rich and fashionable ad- 
mirer of hers, by the name‘of Walters, followed her 
to the village. Then I perceived an indecision, a 
shade of coquetry, in her manner which alarmed me. 
Percy was too proud to bear with caprice, and I 
trembled lest his rival should carry off the prize. 

One evening I called for her on my way to a party. 


She was standing, half dressed, at the glass, and turn-, 


ing toward meas I entered, she said, half in sport 
and half in earnest, “‘ Fanny, which shall I wear?” 
In one hand she held out a half-blown moss-rose, in 





the other, a magnificent wreath of leaves, formed en- 
tirely of emeralds and gold. 

“Oh! the moss-rose, dear Grace, by all means,” 
I replied. 

** You little know, Fanny, how much depends upon 
my choice !—but I will hesitate no longer,” and, lay- 
ing down the jewels, she twined the flower in a rich, 
dark braid that fell upon her neck. I had uncon- 
sciously sealed my own fate—the rose had been sent 
by Percy, the emerald wreath by his rival, and the 
former was accompanied by the following lines, 


To GRACE. 


If o’er your cheek the blush that plays, ~ 
When he who loves you dares to praise, 
Be sent by ’wakened Feeling there, 
Nor bloom to win the worldling’s gaze, 
Oh! deign my simple gift to take, 
And braid it in your lustrous hair ! 
For mine, dear Grace, and Love’s sweet sake, 
Beside the blush, the rose-bud wear! 


If, in your voice, the cadence low 

That, soft replying, falters so, 
Be taught, by Truth and Love, to thrill, 

If from your heart its accents flow, 

Then deign my token-flower to take, 
And wear it with a gracious will! 

Oh! flower of flowers! for Love’s sweet sake, 
Be tender and be truthful still! 


But if the tone, the blush, be part 
Of changeful woman’s wily art, 
If that soft smile, so fond yet shy, 
Speak not the language of the heart, 
If that dark lash droop not to hide 
The tell-tale, Love, within thine eye, 
Then give to air the blossom’s pride, 
As I, the hope, thou doom/’st to die! 


Grace wore the rose; and oh! how enchantingly she 
blushed, as she caught Percy’s dark and eloquent eyes 
bent fondly upon her, on entering the room, at Mrs. 
Hall’s. He was by her side in a moment, and one 
glance at the pair, as he led her to a seat, showed me 
my doom was sealed. Never before or since were 
my spirits so buoyant, so strangely wild and light, as 
on that eventful evening, and never before or since 
has my smile been assumed to hide a heart so dark 
and sad. 

I was bridemaid at the wedding; but it was so 
long ago that I had forgotten I was ever in love with 
Percy Howard, until last night, at a gay party given 
by his wife, she pointed out to me the emerald wreath, 
worn in the fair hair of Mrs. Walters, the bride for 
whom the party was made—a pretty, but insipid-look- 
ing girl—and whispered, as she did so, ‘‘ I would not 
give my withered rose—I have it now, dear Fanny— 
for all the gems she wears!” 

*‘Grace, dear Grace,” I exclaimed, clapping my 
hands with delight, ‘it is just the thing! May I put 
you in a story? I must write one for Graham to- 
morrow, and I want material sadly.” 

‘And I am your ‘ dernier resort?’ Well, Fanny, 
victimize me if you will; but don’t tell for the world 
that I gave you leave to do it!” Dear reader, keep 
her secret. 
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SOUTHERN VIEWS. 


NO. I1.—GEORGIA FEMALE COLLEGE. 


WE present in this number a most charming pic- 
ture from the burin of Smillie, representing one of the 
most popular Southern institutions. We feel assured 
that the plan adopted in ‘‘ Graham,” of giving noted 
scenes of the West and South, in the present volume, 
must enhance the value of the work to its numerous 
readers, all over the Union. 

Georgia Female College is located in the centre of 
the State of Georgia. It was founded in 1838, and 
has been in successful operation since that time. 
The object of its founders was to furnish to females 
an opportunity for as thorough and as extensive an 
education as was afforded to the other sex by our col- 
leges. This the institution now offers. Every de- 
partment included in a college course, together with 
the various departments of an ornamental education, 
is filled by competent teachers. The plan and course 
of instruction is the same as those of our best colleges, 
with the exception of the ancient languages, a know- 
ledge of which is not necessary to graduation. The 
College is well supplied with apparatus for the illus- 
tration of every department of science. 

At the time the College went into operation, it was 
certainly in advance*of public opinion on the subject 
of female education; but the opinion is gaining ground, 
both in our own country and in Europe, that as 
thorough a disciplinary education should be afforded 
to the one sex as tothe other. This is plainly indi- 
cated by the establishment of Queen’s College for 
Females, in Glasgow; by a large institution recently 
established in Liverpool, and another, supplementary 
to female boarding schools, at Hackney, one of the 
firmest advocates of the latter being the accomplished 
Mrs. Mary Howitt. In all of these, sound learning in 
its various departments, including even the higher 
branches of pure mathematics, is the fundamental ob- 
ject. But these are not the only indications that a 
most radical change is now working in the public 
tnind on this vitally important subject. Numerous 
volumes within the last few months have appeared in 
England aiming directly or indirectly to this im- 
portant point, and some of the most distinguished 
literary journals are lending their aid to help on the 
much desired change. The editor of the London 
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A THOUGHT lay like a flower upon mine heart, 

And drew around it other thoughts, like bees 

For multitude and thirst and sweetnesses,— 

Whereat rejoicing, I desired the art 

Of the Greek whistler, who to wharf and mart 

Could lure the insect-swarms from orange trees, 
That I might hive with me such thoughts, and please 
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Atheneum in a recent number of his journal asks, 
**How is it that for ages the training of woman has 
been deemed of less importance than that of man?” 
No answer can, in reason, be given to the question, 
but that it has resulted from prejudice and from igno- 
rance of the true objects of education. 

The following extract from a little work recently 
published in Edinburg, “‘ A Plea for Women,” by 
Mrs. Hugo Reid, places the object of education in its 
true light, and the basis of equality of mental dis- 
cipline of the two sexes. 

“The incalculable greatness of the evil influence 
which ignorance in its women must bring to bear on 
any community, and the evident tendency of a race of 
truly enlightened women to produce, in their turn, a 
more enlightened race of men, are certainly very 
good public reasons for the discontinuance of this 
system toward women. But far from being the only 
reasons, as is often assumed, neither of these is the 
best or truest argument for doing away with a system 
so partial and injurious. Tlie intrinsic value of a hu- 
man soul, and its infinite capability of improvement, 
are the true reasons for the culture of any human be- 
ing, woman no less than man. The grand plea for 
woman sharing with man all the advantages of edu- 
cation is, that every rational being is worthy of culti- 
vation, for his or her own individual sake. The first 
object in the education of every mind ought to be its 
own development. Doubtless the improvement of the 
influence exerted upon others will be a necessary con- 
sequence, but it ought never to be spoken of as the 
first inducement to it. It is too much the custom, 


even of the most liberal in these matters, to urge the 
education and enlightenment of woman rather as a 


means improving maz, than as, in itself, an end of in- 
trinsic excellence, which certainly seems to us the 
first and greatest consideration.” 

We rejoice at these signs of the times, and we shail 
still more heartily rejoice when the notion that mental 
development by severe study is unnecessary for wo- 
man is exploded, and when justice shall be done her 
by our legislators in founding institutions for her men- 
tal culture as well as for our sons. D. 


IN PLEASURE. 


My soul so always. Foolish counterpart 

Of a weak man’s vain wishes.—While I spoke, 

The thought I called “a flower’ grew nettle-rough— 
The thoughts called ‘‘ bees’”’ stung me to festering ! 

Oh, entertain (my heart cried as it woke) 

Your best and gladdest thoughts but long enough, 

And they will all prove sad enough to sting. E. B. B. 
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THE INDIAN LOVERS. 


A LEGEND OF THE SUSQUEHANNA. 





BY E. H. VAN BENSCHOTEN. 


THRovGH yonder vale a river flows 
In varying beauty tow’rd the sea : 
Now calm, as if it sought repose, 
Now dashing on as wildly free 
As the storm-spirit when he flings 
A tempest from his airy wings. 


And see! a little verdant isle,— 
So softly bright, so dreamy fair 
You deem it transient as a smile 
And look to see it fading there,— 
Divides the silver stream in twain, 
Next moment to unite again. 


On that fair isle in days of yore 

A solitary wigwam stood : 
A chieftain’s home: with one rude door 

Opening upon the flood ;— 
Another—opposite—looked o’er 

The island’s flower-enameled breast, 
Unshaded all, from shore to shore, 
Save by one giant elm that bore 

Aloft his stately crest. 


And stalwart warriors, old and young, 

There the wild notes of battle sung 
And danced to the mad sound ;— 

And there oft blazed the council fire, 

And there, when War had quenched his ire, 
The calumet went round. 

And there, beneath the outspread arms 

Of that old elm, the soft alarms, 

The o’erfond hopes, the jealous fears, 

Of love were breathed in lovers’ ears, 


Full often launched a youthful brave 
His light canoe upon the wave, 
And, skimming o’er the silver tide, 
Moored it upon the island-side: 
And oft, when sober eve had flung 
Her dusky mantle o’er the isle, 
The soul-of that bold warrior hung 
Entranced upon a maiden’s smile. 
And who that saw that maiden, who 
That marked her form’s unrivaled grace, 
And the bright, rich blood glowing through 
The soft brown of her childlike face ; 
And who, that saw her raven hair 
In glossy waivlets wildly flowing 
O’er neck and rounded shoulders fair, 
And bosom with wild rapture glowing ;— 
And who, that saw the kindling light 
Of her dark eye, gazing into it, 
And dreamed of some dark lake at night, 


With some bright planet trembling through it, 


Would pause to ask what was the spell 
Flung round that warrior youth so well, 
That nerved his arm with double power 
Against his foes in battle’s hour, 








That winged his footsteps in the chase, 
That sped his light bark o’er the water, " 
Toward that fairy trysting place, 
To meet the island chieftain’s daughter ? 
And who, that marked his noble form, 
His open brow and eagle eye, 
The air that breathed around him, warm 
With nature’s easy majesty, 
Would marvel that the maiden gave 
Her wild, warm heart to the young brave! 


O! pure as the glad waves that kiss 
The isle with gentle murmurings, 
Or the soft breeze whose highest bliss 
Seems lingering there to balm its wings ; 
Aye, pure as the unsullied light 
The soul receives from Heaven above, 
Or Heaven itself :—and scarce less bright 
Was that young maiden’s dream of love. 


But hark! from yonder wood-crowned hill 
Sounds the wild war-whoop long and shrill! 
A hurried word, a brief embrace, 
And the young warrior clears the space 
To where lies moored his light canoe, 
And, waving there a last adieu, 
Shoots like an arrow o’er the stream, 
And echoes back the martial scream! 
From rock and bush, from crag and tree, 
A thousand painted warriors spring ! 
And O! it stirs the heart to see 
That young brave’s goodly following. 


But sad is the heart of the young Indian maid, 
For her lover has gone to the war: 

And a deep voice hath whispered her spirit, and said, 
“Thou shalt see thy bold warrior no more.” 


How oft in the midst of the soul’s highest joy 
A cloud of dread portent appears, 

And the bliss of the morning, that knew no alloy, 
Is turned before evening to tears. 


Two moons have wasted, and the war, 
That hurried our young brave away 
From his fair island love, is o’er: 
His spirit chafes at each delay 
That keeps him from the maiden’s side, 
For now, with all a victor’s pride, 
He comes to claim her for his bride. 
The trophies that must win the prize, 
The red scalps of his enemies, 
Which the old island chief requires 
Of him who to his girl aspires, 
Grim witnesses of valiant blows 
In brave unflinching battle dealt 
Upon the bodies of his foes, 
Hang in full number at his belt. 











THE 








NAMELESS 


BARD. 








What wonder if his thoughts outrun 
His footsteps, rapid though they be, 
And ere the race is well begun 
Have reached the goal, and revel free, 
With Hope and Fancy picturing, 
In hues bright as a seraph’s wing, 
A scene of beauty and of bliss 
That mocks all earthly loveliness? 
What wonder if no thought of rest 
Finds lodgment in his manly breast ? 
Though night in gloom the way enfolds, 
Still onward his sure course he holds; 
And though the stars appear by turns, 
And hide behind the clouds away, 
One light within his bosom burns 
That will not, cannot let him stray. 


But lo! on yonder height appear 
The first light footsteps of the morn; 
And now th’ impatient brave draws near 
That smiling vale, his journey’s bourne :— 
Before him rises, stern and wild, 
The last high ridge of mountains, piled, 
A frowning and forbidding screen, 
His progress and his hopes between: 
O! ever thus, at every stage 
Of life’s uncertain pilgrimage, 
Some envious mountain intervenes 
To shut out hope’s long cherished scenes: 
Thus at each step our day-dreams here, 
In Fancy’s bright vale ranging free, 
Fade, one by one, and disappear 
Behind some stern reality ! 


And now the gallant youth has gained 





The summit of that mountain height, 
And, rapidly as light, o’erscanned 

The valley as it looms in sight: 
But lo! what horror hath assailed, 

And blasted, as it were, his eyes? 
He who in battle never quailed 

Nor winked before his enemies! 
Why stands he fixed and rooted now 
Upon the frowning mountain’s brow, 
Amid those pines that, thunder-riven, 
Still point their shattered trunks to heaven ? 
Alas! alas! the lightning wing 

Of sudden, dark, relentless wo 
Has scathed his soul, just hovering 

Upon the verge of bliss below! 
Before him, where the smiling vale 

With its bright stream and sunny isle,— 
Caressed by each soft summer gale— 

Looked heavenward ever, with a smile, 
Now rolls in majesty and might— 

From mountain-side to mountain-side, 
Hiding each loved scene from his sight— 

One sweeping, rushing, foaming tide! 


A glance hath told that eager youth 

The sad, the paralyzing truth, 

That from the island, sire nor daughter 
Hath ’scaped to tell the fearful tale 

Of the mad havoc of the water 
In its first rush upon the vale ;— 

For yonder, in the tangled top 
Of the drowned willow, just in view— 

Their only means, their only hope— 
Lies, half-submerged, their bark canoe! 





THE NAMELESS BARD. 





BY J. B TAYLOR. 


Tuey keep his memory yet— 
That gentle-souled, that meek-eyed, dreaming boy ! 
They speak of him, as if there were a joy 

Even in their sad regret, 
To breathe his name who gladdened once their eyes— 
Like a meek angel in a mortal’s guise! 


Still speak they of the child 
Who from the merriest sport would steal away, 
Where his young brothers gathered at their play, 
To seek some dim-wood wild; 
Where through the boughs the blue sky’s summer smile 
Shone on his heart, in quiet joy the while. 


All creatures shared his love ; 
His pure heart flowed in kindness out to all 
Freely as do the warm, glad sunbeams fall. 

It seemed as if the dove, 
Moaning in secret, ceased when he was near, 
And rang the woodland robin’s note more clear: 


But childhood passed away ; 
Cares that he could not brave came o’er his track— 
Awhile he struggled on the world’s grim rack, 
Keeping his heart at bay ; 
But vainly shrinking spirits war with pride— 
The world looked coldly on him—and he died! 








His was no coward heart 
That feared to meet misfortune; he could bear, 
If men but loved him, any weight of care, 
But could not dwell apart, 
Checking his proud desires, since none might know 
From what far height the poet’s feelings flow. 


And so he early died ; 

A spirit walking the dull earth alone— 

Its bright and heavenly nature never known! 
The glory and the pride 

Of a pure soul forever lost to earth, 

Crushed by man’s avarice in its hour of birth. 


There are proud names in song; 
Lays caught from Heaven have pealed from earthly lyres, 
And bards have taught the world their glorious fires 

To higher spheres belong ; 
Men own their power when Time has tried their strain, 
Yet doom the Nameless Bard to wo and pain! 


They see the light afar, 
Blind to the jewel glowing at their feet, 
Till death has claimed a life at best too fleet; 
While, like a new-born star, 
Another soul, released from earthly wrong, 
Has joined the glorious Brotherhood of Song! 
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THE AGE OF PERICLES. 





BY GEORGE W. BETHUNE, 





(Concluded from page 14.) 


LET us now turn to the more pleasing view of her 
arts and letters. 

The time we choose for this, is that between the 
years 440 and 436 B.C. Pericles had then been for 
more than twenty years at the head of affairs, and 
during nearly the whole time exerting his great influ- 
ence and taste in encouraging the liberal Arts and the 
embelljghment of the city. For this purpose he freely 
used the treasure of the allies, which he transferred 
from Delos to Athens, asserting that as the Athenians 
had driven off the Persians, they had a right to the 
funds contributed for the war. The abundance and 
beauty of the Pentelican marble, quarried at but a 
small distance from the city, greatly facilitated his de- 
signs; without it, indeed, their execution would have 
been impracticable. Yet with all these advantages, 
we cannot choose but wonder that art, which was 
itself in infancy when Pericles was in his cradle, 
could in so short a time have attained an excellence 
which has since received the admiration of the world. 

The Athenian people strongly seconded the efforts 
of Pericles to beautify their city, now doubly dear 
because once lost by invasion, and, as they fondly 
thought, doubly secured by the Persian defeat. The 
artist was encouraged to put forth his best skill for the 
gratification of their passionate wish, and in the lull 
of peace ambition sought that fame, which was no 
longer to be won upon the sea or the battle-field, in 
the graceful triumphs of art and letters. The Athe- 
nians crowned not only the victorious general or naval 
commander, but also the poet, the architect, the his- 
torian, the musician, painter and sculptor. 

The Acropolis was most dear to Athenian pride. It 
was a precipitous rock distant several miles from the 
Pireeus, rising to the height of a hundred and fifty 
feet, accessible only on the western side, and there by 
a sharp acclivity. The summit was nearly plane, 
about a thousand feet long, and in no part more than 
five hundred feet wide. Upon it and around it were 
clustered the richest and most numerous treasures of 
Athenian skill and magnificence, for it was sacred 
by a thousand associations, religious and patriotic. It 
was the first object that the home-bound mariner saw 
as he turned the Cape of Sunium, and there, like 
fEgeus the father of Theseus, were the Athenians 
wont to ascend and look for the expected fleet with 
omens of victory. From its western height they saw 
spread around and beneath them their proud city, with 
its mighty walls reaching the harbor, where lay 
awaiting a summons to conflict and victory their mul- 
titude of many-banked galleys. Thence they looked 
on Salamis, whose shores were once washed red with 





the blood of their enemies, and by turning their glance, 
they saw winding over the mountain the road to Mara- 
thon, and the more distant Platea. No wonder they 
adorned that height, and invoked the genii of paint- 
ing, sculpture and architecture to enrich the deco- 
ration. 

On the western cliff, at the entrance of the platform, 
stood the Propylon, or the Portico, the work of 
Mnesicles the architect. It was of the purest Pen- 
telican marble, which in its ruins to this day sparkles 
like snow on which a golden sunbeam has fallen. 
Its fronts, eastern and western, were each sixty feet 
broad, with six fluted Doric columns, twenty-nine 
feet high, supporting a noble pediment adorned by 
most exquisite sculptures, and enriched by a profusion 
of golden and painted decorations. On the western 
side there are two projectiOns or wings, with three 
columns each. The sacred processions passed through 
the columns of the Propyleea, there being on either 
side of the chariot-way a grand flight of steps. On 
either side stood a building. That on the right was 
the temple of Victory, whose statue was wingless, in 
memory of the fatal mistake of Theseus, who forgot 
to announce his victory by hoisting a white sail as he 
came round Sunium, and thus caused the suicide of 
his father; or as some say from the proud notion of 
the Athenians that victory would never leave their 
citadel. This building had four Ionic columns on its 
outer and three on its inner front, and its frieze pre- 
sented sculptures of the battle of Marathon. That on 
the left was the Poecile, the walls of which were 
occupied with historical paintings by Polygnotus. 

About three hundred feet from the Propylon was the 
matchless ParTHENON, or temple of the Virgin Miner- 
va, the pride of Greece, the glory of architecture, and 
the admiration of all succeeding ages. _ It stood, or ra- 
ther stands, for though in ruins, the classic pilgrim may 
still admire its beauty and lament its decay, upon an 
elevation sufficient to give its perfect proportions full 
display, without the artifice of a high basement, by 
which so many of our buildings are lifted up to view. 
But three steps sufficed to enter upon its platform. 
The whole building stood upon the ground about 227 
feet in length, by 101 in breadth, and its height to the 
top of -its pediment 66 feet. It had eight fluted Doric 
columns on each front, and seventeen on each side, 
six feet in diameter, and thirty-four in height. Within 
each front range was a second screen of columns, 
five feet anda half in diameter, forming a vestibule 
to the lofty door, to which there was an ascent of two 
steps. Each pediment contained a span eighty feet 
wide, which was filled with sculpture of colossal 
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groups, that on the western side representing the 
contest of Minerva and Neptune for the tutelary rule 
of Athens, and that on the other the birth of Minerva, 
full grown and full armed, from the head of Jupiter. 
There were nearly twenty figures in each. Each 
metope (the space between the triglyphs, or the 
grooved ornaments representing the extremities of the 
ancient rafters) of which there were ninety-two in 
number, a little more than four feet square, described 
by figures in alto reltevo various scenes, battles of the 
Amazons, struggles of Centaurs and Lapithee, or ex- 
ploits of early Athenians; and on the uninterrupted 
frieze along the inner fronts was seen the crowd of a 
Panathenaic procession. These figures, most of them 
seen at the height of forty feet, are worthy of intense 
praise, whether considered as groups or single figures. 
The ancient critics were unbounded in their admira- 
tion of them, and the moderns are justified by the re- 
mains in the Elgin collection if they agree with the 
suffrage of antiquity. The interior of the Parthenon 
was divided into two compartments, the smaller of 
which was the Opisthodome, or treasure-house, of 
Athens, and the larger the peculiar shrine of the virgin 
goddess where stood her lofty statue. The proud 
grandeur of the whole, and the exquisite beauty of its 
detail, require the genius of an architect and the pen 
of a poet to describe them. It has ever been the study 
of the emulous architect, content to imitate, but never 
dreaming of excelling the work of far antiquity. 

Such was the temple that crowned the Acropolis. 
It was the shrine of virgin Truth, and its Pentelican 
was white as snow new fallen to earth. It was the 
shrine of deified Wisdom, simple in harmonious purity 
and massive in majestic strength. It was the shrine 
of female excellence, and its Doric proportions were 
moulded with scarcely less than masculine vigor yet 
feminine grace. So plastic did the marble seem to 
have been beneath the chisel, that it was as though the 
goddess had descended from the sky with a spotless 
cloud about her, and when she reached the spot she 
would consecrate, it had gently sunk into the form 
her celestial taste had chosen, and with a touch of her 
Gorgon eegis she had turned it into stone. Yet not 
before the gigantic shapes of gods had started forth in 
crowded grandeur on its fronts, the multitude of wor- 
shipers in graceful confusion rushed along its archi- 
traves, the infuriate but beautiful Amazon struggled 
in fight with victorious Greeks, and the Centaurs com- 
bining in wonderful anatomy the trunk and limbs of 
the war-horse with the other parts of man, resisted in 
vain with trampling hoof and bloody spear the venge- 
ful Lapithee, rising in wrath from the dishonored 
banquet. 

There were other buildiugs on the Acropolis, but as 
they were replaced by those of more modern date 
we need not speak of them. But near its south- 
eastern base the splendid taste of Pericles displayed 
itself in the Odéon, or Concert House, and the Theatre 
of Bacchus, which he completed and adorned. The 
Odeon was built with the fantastic, though not un- 
graceful, design of imitating the tent of Xerxes, sur- 
Mounted by a circular roof which was constructed 





with the spars of the Persian ships taken at Salamis. 


The Theatre, or Temple of Bacchus, was semicircu- 
lar in form, and capable of containing thirty thousand 
spectators, being built against the side of the Acropolis, 
and with ranges of seats hewn out of the rock, around 
the concavity, rising above each other as they re- 
ceded from the centre. Ancient authors however 
give us a much better idea of its interior than its ex- 
ternal architecture. 

Other buildings, built shortly before or after the 
time of Pericles, might claim our attention, but those 
we have briefly described will give some faint idea of 
the perfection and splendor to which Athenian archi- 
tecture was brought by the energy and genius of that 
extraordinary man, aided by Phidias, Mnesicles, Icti- 
nus and Callicrates. We wonder the more when we 
consider the short time which sufficed for the con- 
struction of these prodigies of magnificence and skill ; 
the Parthenon having been completed in less than 
fifteen years, the Propyleea in still less, and all in 
twenty-five. 

Sculpture rivaled architecture in rapidity of im- 
provement, or rather they went hand in hand. Phidias, 
in his daring and colossal genius, left his predecessors 
by rapid strides far behind. His statue of Minerva, 
in the Parthenon, was, with its pedestal, forty feet 
high, yet, notwithstanding its size, so anxious was he 
to excel in the fineness of its execution, that he 
wrought it of ivory upon a frame of wood, but so 
curiously, that it seemed to be one entire piece, ex- 
quisitely polished. The robe of the goddess was of 
beaten gold, in value at least 550,000 dollars, and 
made in such a way that it might be removed at plea- 
sure, as it was when Phidias, having been accused of 
purloining some of the precious metal allowed him 
for the purpose, weighed it before the assembly of the 
people. In her right hand stood a statue of Victory, 
six feet high, and her left supported a spear. Her 
helmet, her breast-plate and sandals and girdle were 
covered with emblematic figures, and the immense 
segis at her side with the battles of the Amazons. 

Yet wonderful as this statue was, another, from the 
hand of the same master, excelled it in grandeur, the 
Minerva Polias, cast in bronze, from the spoils of 
Marathon, the height of which was so great that the 
mariner on doubling Sunium{a distance of forty miles) 
saw the top of her helmet and spear, as she sat in the 
open translucent air on the Acropolis. Another 
Minerva, by Phidias also, in bronze, and on the Acro- 
polis, sent as a present to Athens by the Lemnians, 
excelled both in beauty; while a statue of Jupiter 
Olympius, at Elis, of gold and ivory, is said by the 
voice of antiquity to have been the master work of 
all. These were only a few of his works, for Phidias 
excelled as much in rapidity of execution as in the 
originality, vastness and beauty of his conceptions. 
His skill being not only in marble, but in castings and 
ivory, shows a combination of talent, giving him un- 
disputed eminence over every other sculptor, ancient 
or modern. 

As might be inferred, when sculpture had reached 
such perfection, painting had made no small advances. 
It is true, that, being ignorant of oil as a vehicle, and 
also of many means of coloring, the ancient painter 
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enjoyed far fewer advantages than the modern, yet 
we have good reason to believe that the artists about 
the time of Pericles were eminently successful in 
their exhibition of the grand and the beautiful. It 
cannot have been, that those who had before them the 
sculptures of Phidias would have lavished such 
praises upon his brethren of the pencil, had they been 
ill-deserved. The taste, which was so highly culti- 
vated by the one art, would not have been satisfied by 
poverty in the other. Indeed such compositions as 
we know were produced by them could not have been 
executed without much practical knowledge of per- 
spective and coloring. 

Panzeus, the brother of Phidias, adorned the sculp- 
tor’s works with his pencil, for, however repugnant to 
modern taste, they did sometimes paint the eyes and 
countenance, and, perhaps, the drapery, of statues, 
as they painted and gilded their architecture. Polyg- 
notus (who might be called the Michael Angelo of 
that day in painting) described, on the walls of the 
Poecile, the forms of heroes with such grandeur of 
outline and expression, that his men were said to look 
like gods; and he lived afterward, by a vote of the 
Amphictyonic Council, as guest of all Greece. His 
style must have been very bold, simple and pure. 
Zeuxis and Parrhasius were both very young at the 
time of Pericles, but they soon became as famous for 
coloring and moral expression as Polynotus had been 
for vigor of outline. 

Lucian describes a picture by Zeuxis, in which he 
represented a female Centaur and her young, while 
the father playfully holds up a lion’s cub to frighten 
his offspring; and another of Jupiter in full assembly 
of the gods. No one can doubt that great ability in 
the execution of such conceptions must have been 
displayed tomake them worthy of the praise bestowed 
upon them. So highly valued were the pictures of 
Zeuxis, that he became one of the richest men of his 
day, and refused to paint any longer for money. In 
the earlier part of his life he exhibited some of his 
pictures, at least his Helen, for a certain admission 
price, which, or the large sum he gained by it, excited 
the anger of his brother artists, and led them to be- 
stow upon his picture a not very enviable name. It 
was, undoubtedly, the first instance of such an ex- 
hibition. 

Parrhasius, whom Horace designates as “ille 
liquidis coloribus,” was probably yet more finished in 
his coloring. He is said to have had the skill so rare, 
which Corregio possessed, of losing the contours of 
his forms, so as to give the idea of roundness without 
making the defining line too distinct. But with the 
grace of Corregio, and the coloring of Titian, he had 
(alas !) the licentious taste of the latter, and it is not 
much to his credit, that one of his pictures was the 
chief favorite of a Roman Ceesar most notorious for 
his vile tastes. 

Of the music of the Greeks, at this period, we know 
but little. The whole subject is involved in great 
obscurity. Great attention was paid to it by all the 
Greeks from the most remote antiquity, and it was 
considered both as an elegant accomplishment, and, 
for its moral effects, an essential part of education. 


The people paid high honor to the best performers, 
and the magnificent Odeon, erected for musical enter- 
tainments, shows their fondness for such refined en- 
joyment. They recognized quarter tones in their 
scale, and seem to have had remarkable delicacy of 
ear. Their instruments, though they spent great 
pains in their construction, were poor, and would not 
allow of such harmonies as those with which our 
modern masters ravish and overpower our delighted 
sense. Their vocal performances were probably in 
a nicely modulated recitative ; and indeed their plays 
must have resembled the modern opera, not only in 
the choruses and ballets, which were produced with 
great care and expense, but also in the speaking parts 
of the drama. 

The drama of the Athenians is worthy of notice 
from the moralist as well as the scholar. Perhaps a 
few remarks may interest all our readers. 

The origin of the drama is found in the worship 
of Bacchus; who, though vulgarly known to us as 
the God of Wine, was a deity of much higher preten- 
sions, being thought to preside over production gene- 
rally. The hymns or songs sung in his honor were of 
a very serious and dignified character, and being ori- 
ginally extemporaneous, the best improvisation on 
the occasion received a goat as the prize. Hence the 
word Tragedy, or song of the goat. Other songs in 
the merry-makings which followed among the vin- 
tagers, who often disguised themselves as Satyrs, 
would be characterized by rustic wit and personalities. 
Hence came the word Comedy, or song of the village, 
and also satire. Gradually, both tragedy and comedy 


obtained a more regulated character, and assumed the ° 


form in which they have reached us, by the genius of 
the great dramatic authors we have named and their 
followers. 

The writer is far from agreeing with those who 
think the modern drama a good school of morals. If 
it be so, it has had very few good scholars. But, it 
ought to be remembered that at a time when there 
were neither schools nor teachers, nor journals, nor 
methods for multiplying books, such as we possess, 
for the people at large, the drama furnished, in 
the absence of better means, an opportunity, almost 
the only one, of impressing the multitude with lessons 
of virtue, familiar and public; and the tragic writers 
of the Greeks are eminently pure and elevated in their 
sentiments. There is not a line in them all which 
ought to brighten the bloom of a modest cheek. But 
all the wit of their comedies cannot reconcile us 10 
their grossness and scurrility. The consequence was, 
that the magistrates, as guardians of public morals, 
greatly encouraged tragic representations, but were 
anxious to suppress the dangerous freedom of the 
farce, which, however, they found difficult to do. 
(It was suppressed for some years about the time of 
which we speak.) For the reasons given, the Temple 
of Bacchus became the theatre in which the drama- 
tists exhibited their pieces, at great personal expense, 
to gain the applause of their countrymen. A small 
price was charged for admission, but Pericles caused 
the tickets to be paid for out of the public treasury. © 








The theatre was, as we have seen, capable of con 
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taining at the least thirty thousand spectators. It was 
semi-circular in form, the straight line presenting the 
stage. The scenery, though seldom changed, was 
provided at great cost, and was very effective. They 
had nearly all the machinery of modern theatres, with 
pulleys to let down or hoist up their deities, and trap- 
doors for ghosts and furies to issue from. They made 
thunder by rattling bladders filled with stones upon 
sheets of metal, and lightning by flashing torches from 
the side scenes. There were never more (legitimately) 
than three principal performers on the stage at a time. 
Thespis introduced one, distinct from the chorus, 
ZEschylus two, Sophocles a third. The actors had 
their stature artificially heightened by boots, called 
cothurnt, and their stuffed dresses enlarged their size 
correspondingly. They also wore large masks and 
artificial curls; so that, altogether, their figures were 
colossal, to produce a proper effect upon the more 
distant spectators. These masks were artificially 
contrived to increase the sound of the voice ; to which 
also the shape of the stage contributed, and there 
were beside hollow jars arranged in a graduated scale, 
which swelled the sound by reverberation. From the 
name Hypocrita, or interlocutor, given to the actors, 
has come our modern term intimating deception. 

Beside the principal actors, it is well known that 
there was a chorzs, (originally signifying persons danc- 
ing, or moving to music,) composed of men and boys, 
(females were not allowed to act in the drama,) who, 
ina chanted recitation and alternation of responses, 
kept up the thread of the plots for the audience. But 
this chorus never, or at least very rarely, appeared on 
the stage. They oecupied a sort of pit between the 
stage and the audience, called the orchestra, about 
which they moved in a species of descriptive ballet, 
as they observed the performance of the actors, or 
turned to the audience as they filled up the pauses of 
the dialogue or trilogue with their modulated reci- 
tation. 

These exhibitions were very popular at Athens, and 
occurred several times in the year, but always in 
daylight. Some writers have asserted that women 
were not allowed to attend these exhibitions, but that 
isa mistake. We know of several instances of their 
being in the theatre, particularly one, when Aeschylus 
brought at least fifty furies rushing on the stage, 
whose appearance frightened many women and chil- 
dren into fits, in consequence of which the number of 
that chorus was reduced by law. _ 

Let us suppose ourselves to have entered the 
theatre, during a representation, about the time of 
Which we are treating, and we may discover many 
among the audience whose names are familiar to us 
by history. 

There, intently watching the performance, is one 
of low stature, whose anxious countenance is indica- 
live rather of genius than high birth. It is Euripides, 
Whose play of Medea is now on the stage. Near him 
Sils another, evidently intent upon the performance, 
With pleasure, whose handsome countenance has ac- 
quired dignity and serenity from years. It is his 
generous rival, Sophocles. On the other side is a 
‘lend of Euripides, to whose assistance, it is more 





than suspected, the play owes much of its success. 
His face a mere physiognomist might condemn, but 
whose head to the eye of a phrenologist shows great 
thought, benevolence and veneration. It is Socrates, 
as yet in the prime of life. That venerable man, 
whom the people regard with such respect, is Herodo- 
tus, and by his side sits Thucydides, with severe but 
youthful brow, emulous of his fame, but soon to ex- 
ceed it as the master historian of the world. That 
noble personage, surrounded by troops of friends, and 
remarkable for his brow like Jove, and the length of 
his head, which also rises to a point, (So that old Cra- 
tinus says he carries the Odeon on it,) is Pericles him- 
self. There seems a slight but very beautiful boy by 
his side, wrapped in a close mantle; it is the Milesian 
Aspasia, who has assumed such a disguise, because 
women of fashion are not presumed to attend the 
theatre. The young, handsome dandy behind, with 
the dashing robe and Apollo curls, is the young Alci- 
biades, very clever, very rich, and very much of a 
roue. He, not so young, but as much of an exquisite, 
who is whispering some caustic joke, with curled lips, 
into his ear, is Aristophanes, the most perfect master 
of the Greek language, the most unscrupulous satirist, 
and the best punster ever known. There, too, is a 
crowd of artists, honorably seated in reward of their 
genius ; but you will look in vain among them for 
Phidias. He has been banished, with his teacher 
Anaxagoras, on a false charge of treason, and is now 
at Elis, revengifNg himself upon ungrateful Athens, by 
the execution of his Jupiter Olympius, the greatest 
work of antiquity. 

The catalogue cannot be completed here. These 
were but a few of the Athenian names which gave 
glory to the Age of Pericles, and are yet written high 
on the pillars of fame. 

The scenes of all this splendor have long since 
passed away. The beautiful sky and the clear atmo- 
sphere are still there. Time has dealt kindly with 
the artists’ trophies, not daring even to dim the spark- 
ling purity of the marble hallowed by the chisel of 
Mnesicles and Phidias. -But the Goth and the Venetian 
and the Turk have been more cruel, and the Briton 
most crue! of all. English gold bought the sacrilegious 
privilege of wrenching from metopze, frieze and pedi- 
ment, what time and the barbarian had spared. The 
turbaned representative of Moslem oppression dropped 
a tear as the last image of all those beautiful creations 
was torn from the wall upon which, with its com- 
panions of superhuman beauty, it had seemed to live 
for more than two thousand years. ‘ Tsr0s!”? ex- 
claimed the Disdar Aga of Athens, as he saw it fall, 
from the very spot where the Olympian may have 
stood to admire his finished monument of Athenian 
skill, magnificence and taste. The shattered forms of 
that immortal dream of genius, which Callicrates and 
Ictinus had translated into living Pentelican, are now 
ranged along the mean walls of a sombre gallery, in 
smoky, misty London, never again to reflect from 
their sparkling snow the sun of Greece, which had 
smiled upon them in cherishing love. The Parthenon, 
like Niobe in her stony and majestic wo, throws the 
shadow of her desolation over the dust of the glory 
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of Greece. Athens lies prostrate on the Attic shore, 
dishonored, broken, stained by the foot of the spoiler, 
and blackened by the torch, yet retaining in each in- 
sulted feature, each fractured limb, each fold of 
drapery, a dignity, serenity and grace, that win ad- 
miring wonder for her bygone loveliness, and tears 
for her decay. 


‘¢ He who hath bent him o’er the dead, 
Ere the first day of death is fled, 
The first dark day of nothingness, 
The last of danger and distress ; 
Before decay’s effacing fingers 
Have swept the lines where beauty lingers, 
And marked the mild, angelic air, 
The rapture of repose that’s there, 
The fixed yet tender traits that streak 
The languor of that pallid cheek ;— 
And but for that sad, shrouded eye, 
That fires not, wins not, weeps not now, 
And but for that chill, changeless brow, 
Where ‘ cold obstruction’s’ apathy 
Appals the gazing mourner’s heart, 
As if to him it would impart 
The doom he dreads yet dwells upon,— 
Some moments, aye, a treacherous hour, 
He still might doubt the tyrant’s power, 
So fair, so calm, so softly sealed, 
The first, last look by death revealed. 

Such is the aspect of that show, 

?*T is Greece, but living Greece no more. 
So coldly sweet, so deadly fair 
We start, for SOUL is wanting there— 
Hers is the loveliness of death, 
That parts not with the parting breath, 
But beauty with that fearful bloom, 
The hue which haunts it to the tomb, 
A halo circling round decay, 
Expression’s last receding ray, 
The farewell beam of feeling past away, 
Spark of that flame, perchance of heavenly birth, 
Which gleams but warms no more its cherished earth. 
Clime of the unforgotten brave, 
Whose land from shore to mountain-cave, 
Was Freedom’s home or Glory’s grave, 
Shrine of the mighty, can it be 
‘That this is all remains of thee ?” 


Yet there is a light now falling softly and sweetly 
upon prostrate Athens—not the dying ray of mortal 
genius, but the breaking light of heaven-sent hope. 


chre, the Word of Life and Immortality, held forth 
by the hand of American piety, and fed by the zeal 
of American Christians. Under the shadow of the 
Acropolis humble missionaries of the cross, from this 
western land, tell the children of those who wandered 
through the groves of the academy, or lingered around 
the teacher of the porch, that the Just Man of Plato 


hath come; that Divine Virtue, in all the sympathies of | 


human trial and duty, has passed triumphant by the 
ordeal he proposed, of contempt and slander, the 
scourge and the cross; that the Master whom Socrates 
promised to the young Alcibiades, as the guide in the 
path of prayer that leads to heaven, is now the Inter- 
cessor and Advocate of all earth’s suppliants, and that 
‘the Unknown God, whom their fathers ignorantly 


worshiped,” is now made manifest by the faith of 
Jesus. The young Athenians, in a school where the 
lisping child is wiser than the best ancient that ever 
grew hoary in the love of wisdom, recite the words 
of Jesus in the sonorous accents of Demosthenes and 
Lysias, or chant their Christian hymns in the liquid 
measures of Alceeus and Pindar, amid the ruins which 
once echoed to the boisterous Phallic and the thunder- 
ing Dithyramb. 

How poor is the art and fame of Phidias beside 
those humble missionaries, as they mould immortal 
mind in the image of the Son of God, refine its beauty 
to adorn the inner shrine of Heaven, and bring down 
by far reaching prayer fire from the skies to animate 
their work! How feeble are the glories of the The- 
seon and the Parthenon beside the temple they are 
building of living stones, hewn and polished from the 
quarry of ignorance and sin, and “ built upon the 
foundation of apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ him- 
self being the chief corner stone,’ ‘ for an habitation 
of God through the spirit.” The Pentelican and the 
Parian shall crumble amid the fires of the final change, 
the shrine-capt hills sink beneath the flood of Time’s 
last destiny, but then shall that temple stand upon the 
Zion of God imperishable, and radiating eternal glory. 

Beautiful Religion! which, kneeling before the 
cross and the altar, feels the outrushing inspiration of 
love for the souls of distant and unknown men, and 
clasps in the faith of brotherhood those upon whose 
faces we have never looked; which converts the price 
of selfish and useless luxuries into riches of wisdom 
for the poor in knowledge; which goes forth witha 
martyr’s heroism to win victories of mercy over ran- 
somed minds; which pursues its triumphal way to 
the heavenly gate, surrounded and followed, not by 
bloody trophies and chained captives, but by thankful 
penitents, widows smiling in their sackcloth, and 


| orphans rosy with joy, and heathen blessing the name 
There is a lamp burning within that mournful sepul- | 


of Jesus! What have Arms, Aris, Letters, Philoso- 
phy like this? Would that this religion sanctified 
and ennobled us all! 

Lovely wert thou, Athens, in thy classic grace. 
The very dust of thy marbles is precious in our eyes, 
| for the feet of those have walked upon it who have 
| been the friends of pleasant hours in the morning 
dream, or when the midnight lamp shed its light upon 





the yellow page their genius made vocal with thought 
and the melody of numbers. But thine was the beauty 
| of a sepulchre, for the corruption was deep within 
thee. Fain would we turn the eyes of all who read 
this story of Athens, to gaze, in hope of an inheritance 
within it, upon that city of God, built for his people, 
beautiful as love, lasting as immortality, and holy as 
Himself. 








THE YOUNG POLTESS. 


Sue dwells in her ideal dreams, 

A spirit pure and high ; 
And Paradise is caught, in gleams, 
From her uplifted eye! 


She sees in every plant a sign 
That points to things above: 
Of earth, yet more than half divine, 
*T were heaven to win her love! J. 
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GERTRUDE VON HALEN. 


OR THE BOAT-RACE OF BROUVERSHAVEN. 





BY HENRY W. HERBERT. 





Tue sun had set, red and lowering, over the inun- 
dated meadows, that lay stretched for miles on miles 
around the beleaguered walls of Ziriczee—beleaguered 
by the fierce Spaniards of Mondragone thirsting for 
blood, and insatiate of plunder—nor was it the great 
natural sun only that had this evening sunk beneath 
the horizon, the grand light-giver and adorner of the 
world; but hope likewise, that sun of the moral and 
intellectual world, had set to the brave men of Zea- 
land. 

Every thing thus far had favored the besiegers, and 
the undaunted resolution of Mondragone, in marching 
his tremendous and irresistible legions through wide 
arms of the sea, and overcoming natural obstacles 


deemed hitherto impregnable, if it had not broken | 


down the valor, had yet dispirited the souls of the 
stout Protestants of Schowen, and led them to con- 
sider resistance, although it were their duty, a point of 
honor only and religion, but wholly desperate and 
vain. 

The wily leader of Philip’s Spanish veterans, at 
that time the finest and most famous infantry in Eu- 
rope, although as cruel and licentious as they were 
gallant and determined, knew far too much of strategy 
to risk his men in rash onslaughts against works de- 
fended by men rendered desperate by the sense of in- 
tolerable wrongs, and fighting for their hearths and 
homes, their own lives, and their women’s honor. 
He left them to a foe more cruel and unsparing even 
than the sword of the Castilian Papist—to hunger, 
and, its companion ever in besieged and crowded 
cities, the pestilence that slays at noon-day alike, and 
in the silent night. 

When the aw»phibious Zealanders broke down their 
dykes, and suffered the wild waters—which for years 
it had been their labor to exclude, and their pride to 
conquer—to pour in over their cultivated fields, 
drowning their valuable cattle, sweeping away their 
rich harvests, covering their choice lands with the 
barren ooze and bitter mar! of those stagnant seas, 
destroying in one hour the fruit of centuries, the 
Spanish general had drawa off bis men, and posted 
tem in strong forts built everywhere along the mar- 
gins of the artificial de.uge, and mounted with the 
heaviest ordnance, dei. wined that no food or succors 
should be thrown itu the starving town, and confident 
that sooner or later it must surrender to his arms. 

The efforts, on the other hand, of the Prince of 
Orange and the confederates had been from the be- 
ginning to introduce men and provisions, at it mattered 
hot what risk of life, to the unhappy city. 

For this purpose a small canal had been cut from 

7 


the great arm of the sea, separating the island of 
Schowen from Duveland, which had been forded by 
Mondragone in his first advance, and the banks of this 
lesser cut had been so strongly fortified by the Zea- 
landers that, while they retained possession of their 
works, they could introduce flat-bottomed vessels 
capable of traversing the inundation from the Greve- 
lingen Channel, which was occupied by their admiral, 
Boissot, in considerable force ; and so long the citizens 
of Ziriczee were well supplied and cheerfully de- 
termined in resistance. 

After awhile, however, by his great skill in ex- 
pedients, Mondragone contrived to lock up the mouth 
of the small canal, stationing his great ships where 
the water was deepest, and drawing a stacado from 
each side through the shallows, which he united finally 
with strong iron chains, and so rendered all access 
| impracticable. 

When this was finished it became necessary for the 
Protestants to discover some new means of giving 
assistance to their friends, and, with his wonted en- 
ergy, the Prince of Orange had strained every nerve 
to do this by means of another cut, made from the 
same eanal; but here too the Spaniards anticipated 
him, occupying the greater part of their forces, and 

planting heavy batteries on the edge of the cut, so 
that a few days before the commencement of my 
| narrative they had beat off Count Hohenloe, a German 
‘nobleman of most unquestionable spirit and resolu- 








fications on the spot. 


| tion, with great loss, and established permanent forti- 





On the morning which gave birth to this red and 
stormy afternoon the hopes of the men of Ziriczee had 
been raised to the highest pitch of expectation—and 
it was time that they should be raised, for it was many 
days since the soldiers even and defenders of the 
place had tasted any thing but the flesh of dogs and 
horses, while the burghers and those that were use- 
less in action had fared even more wretchedly, on rats 
and mice and the weeds that grew on the ramparts, 
and even on soup made from shoe-leather and sword- 
belts—the women only of the place and the sick had 
been supplied with an ounce or two of flour anda 
smal] modicum of wine daily, but even these misera- 
ble supplies had now failed; and of the filthiest 
and most sordid food there was not now enough left 
to supply the garrison for another day. 

On this morning, however, their hopes had been 
raised bythe arrival of two carrier-pigeons with 
letters from the Prince of Orange, announcing that at 
noon he should attack the Spanish force at the village 





of Dreischer with such a power as would, he hoped, 
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ensure success, and warning them to hold their gates 
in hand in readiness to receive the supplies at an early 
hour of the afternoon. 

From daybreak they had been on the alert, and 
when, at about ten o’clock, they heard from the right 
direction heavy discharges, and then the sustained and 
regular roar of a constant cannonade, and that too 
seeming to approach nearer and nearer, their hearts 
became glad and jocund, and they felt certain that 
they were relieved already. At one o’clock a third 
pigeon was seen winging its way toward the city 
from the dense smoke-clouds which*had mantled the 
horizon to the northeastward in the blackest gloom. 
Welcome as Nvah’s messenger, when it came back 
with the olive branch, this bird brought, like those 
which. preceded it, good tidings. The prince had 
succeeded in his first attack, had thrown the Spaniards 
into confusion, and carried off the cannon from one of 
their batteries—there could be now no doubt of his 
success, for he was winning his way everywhere at 
the pike’s point. 

The walls of Ziriczee rang loud and long with wild 
and repeated cheering, the towers and steeples were 
dressed out triumphantly with flags and streamers, 
and in the churches the Te Deum was sung prema- 
turely for the defeat of the Spaniards, and the aid 
vouchsafed to them from on high. 

It was sung prematurely, for long, and loud, and 
evenly balanced continued throughout the greater 
part of the day the roar of the cannonading, and hopes 
rose andefell alternately; but toward night it was 
clear that the sounds of firing were advancing no 
longer toward the city, nor stationary even, but now 
receding rapidly toward the Grevelingen Channel, and 
down that seaward, as if the confederates were flying 
for Outdorp or Goeree. As it grew darker, the glare 
as of some great conflagration could be distinguished 
far off to the eastward, and within two hours a boat 
with a white flag approached the water-gate of 
Ziriezee, and proclamation was made, after a long 
pacific flourish from a Spanish trumpet, ‘that the 
confederates had been entirely defeated ; the admiral, 
Boissot, with his flag-ship and all his crew cut off and 
killed, and the prince now in full retreat, and at this 
moment lying off Brouvershaven, to repair his shat- 
tered squadron previous to bearing off for the Texel.” 
To this intelligence was added an offer, from Mon- 
dragone, of more favorable terms than had been as 
yet granted to any of the revolted cities, the lives and 
property of all the citizens being guaranteed to them 
on the general’s honor, But with the ofler was coupled 
a positive declaration that, in case of the town’s hold- 
ing out beyond twenty-four hours, the garrison should 
be put to the sword, the city plundered for a week, 
the burghers decimated, and the women given up to 
the mercy of the Spanish soldiery—and Naerden and 
Haerlem had taught men well to comprehend the 
meaning of those words, ‘‘ Spanish mercy.” 

The governor of the place, Adrian von Halen, had 
hurried to the walls as soon as it was known that a 
communication from the besiegers was at hand, and 
when he heard the fatal news the tears streamed down 
his withered cheeks to his gray beard, and he beat his 








steel breastplate with his bare hands till the blood 
gushed from beneath his nails in the violence of his 
emotion, unmarked and unheeded. Ina moment or 
two, however, he in some sort recovered his equa- 
nimity, although he well knew that longer defence 
was hopeless, and that but little confidence could be 
placed in the good faith of any Spanish treaty. 

Directing then his trumpeter to reply with a note 
of parley, he asked permission to send out a boat’s 
crew, unarmed, with a trusty person on board, to 
whom a safe conduct should be given together with a 
hostage, in order to ascertain the fact of the con- 
federates’ discomfiture and retreat. 

“* And, in case,” he continued, “all that you tell us 
is confirmed by our own countrymen, we will submit 
ourselves at noon to-morrow, and open our gates to 
Count Mondragone, trusting to his good faith and 
honor, and to God’s everlasting mercy, for our preser- 
vation according to the terms you have offered.” 

** And if we refuse this permission,’ shouted a 
harsh voice from the boat, ‘ how will you help your- 
selves then, I pray you?” 

‘* T will tell you,” replied the old man; “ we will 
cut off our left arms and feed upon them, and fight 
you with our right hands only, and when that food 
shall fail us, we will kill our women and children, 
and set our town on fire, and sally out and fall sword 
in hand, harming our enemies, at least, to the end, 
and die, if needs be we must die, killing!” 

‘“‘ Try it—try it, at once!” replied the voice. ‘Go 
home and sup on your left arm to-night, I trow it will 
be but gristly and uprofitable food; for we will grant 
no such permission. No! you must trust in this, like- 
wise, to our Spanish honor—for the confederates are 
beaten, and Boissot slain too, that is certain. If I had 
thought of it, we could have satisfied your doubts 
right easily, by bringing his head with us and pitching 
it over your walls.” 

“That is the reason why we doubt you,” replied 
Adrian ; ‘‘ we cannot very well believe that had you 
conquered, as you say you have, you would not have 
brought down some prisoners to crucify, or hang up 
by the heels, at our gates.”’ 

“We made no prisoners, not one!’’ replied the 
voice; “we killed them all—as we shall kill you if 
you do not yield, and that too to-morrow.” 

“Then, you will not grant—” began the governor, 
desirous of gaining his end by any means, but he was 
interrupted immediately by the same-stern, rough 
voice— 

“No! no! I tell youno! The terms offered now 
are too good for ye—heretic and rebellious boors !” 

“Then, we will not surrender upon any terms— 
and look you to it, for it shall cost you many lives to 
overpower our despair.” 

And, without any farther words, he turned silently 
and sadly from the walls, and walked toward the 
market-place among a constantly increasing con- 
course of pale, emaciated wretches, wasted and worn 
with pestilence and famine till scarce a semblance of 
humanity or life was left on their wan and haggard 
features. Yet each one of those weak and staggering, 
nay, almost dying! creatures was girt about with 
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harness and war-weapons, was resolute to the last 
gasp for his country, his religion, and his privilege to 
worship God according to his faith and conscience. 

At length, when he had reached the open space in 
front of the Maison de Ville, one of the crowd cried 
out to him, ‘‘ Speak to us, Adrian—speak to us, noble 
Adrian von Halen—tell us what we shall now do.” 

The magistrate had already mounted two or three 
of the steps leading to the Gothic doorway of the 
town hall when this cry arose and was reiterated by 
two or three faint voices, and followed: by a feebler 
cheer. Immediately the old man turned about, and 
addressed them in a high and resolute tone. 

“Brethren,” he said, ‘‘ and fellow-sufferers, we are 
of a truth very hard bested, and, save in the Almighty, 
we have no hope left of any succor or salvation; and, 
before Heaven, where I trust we shall all soon be re- 
assembled, I know not well how to counsel you. 
Haerlem and Naerden, my friends, teach us how 
Spaniards keep their faith with those who capitulate; 
and loth should I be to confide whom I love to their 
honor, or their mercy. Moreover, brothers, I believe 
not altogether the truth of this their proclamation. If 
it be true, why should they hesitate to let us learn its 
truth in our persons? If it be true, why should they 
offer us conditions so seeming fair and honorable that, 
for that very seeming, I but the more suspect their 
falsehood? My advice, therefore, is, at least, to hold 
out until to-morrow. I think they will not hurl them- 
selves needlessly against the edge of our despair by 
assaulting us, and if they should, why we can yet 
make a pretty hash of them, few as we are and feeble ; 
and it is better always to die like heroes on a well- 
defended breach, than to be slaughtered, slave-like, 
in our cellars or our garrets. Let us, I say, hold out 
until to-morrow, and then if we should learn that the 
prince is indeed driven back we can submit; or, if 
they then refuse us terms, we can set fire to our 
houses, die to a man in the last ditch, leave to our op- 
pressed and groaning countrymen a proud example, 
and to our overwhelming foes a solitude which, if they 
will, they may call peace.”’* 

“Well said, well said, Adrian von Halen,” replied 
fifty voices from the multitude; ‘ well hast thou said, 
and as thou sayest we will do.” 

‘‘ War to the last!” screamed one who had lost the 
power to shout. ‘*‘ Death rather than submission to 
the treacherous Spaniard !” 

‘“* But tell us, Adrian,” exclaimed another, cooler 
and more thoughtful than the rest, ‘‘ how shall we 
know if William of Nassau have indeed retreated ?” 

“That is what I go now to deliberate with the 
council,” replied Adrian; ‘‘the only plan I see is to 
send a boat across the inundation, to make its way 


into the Grevelingen by Brouvershaven, seek out the | 


fleet, and require some signal by which we may be 
certified, but I much fear me it will be hard to find a 
messenger, or men to row him over, could we find 
one,” 


“Tt were sure death,” answered nearly a hundred | 


~ persons in a breath; ‘they lie in force both at Bom- 


* Solitudinem faciunt, pacem vocant.—Tacitus. 


mene and Brouvershaven, and they have store of 
pinnaces and galleys.” 

‘No! no!” cried many more. ‘“ No! no! we will 
not go—none of us! none of us !—did not they crucify 
Peter Schenck with his head downward, and sew 
Martin Vanderhagen up in the carcase of a dead 
horse, whom they caught carrying letters to Boissot ? 
No! none of us will do that—death is nothing; but 
tortures like that are worse than twenty deaths.” 

** Then, Heaven have mercy upon us,” he replied, 
‘‘ for earth has no hope.” And, with the words, he 
entered the town house and ascended the stairs to the 
council chamber, where six or eight old men and four 
or five in the prime of manhood were assembled about 
a table, covered with scarlet cloth. That was a 
splendid chamber, adorned with arms, hangings, and 
fine pictures of the great Flemish masters, and carv- 
ings in wood-work, and elaborate gildings, and Vene- 
tian mirrors, and soft Turkey carpets; and, notwith- 
standing all of suffering and sorrow, famine and 
pestilence, that had so long brooded over that most 
unhappy town, that chamber had been preserved in 
all its splendor with a care which appeared to hold it 
sacred; and it was swept on this night and garnished 
as if for some high festival. 

The men too, old and young, who were gathered 
there, perhaps for the last time, though thin, and wan, 
and ghastly, with not a hue of color in their sunken 
cheeks, not a gleam of life in their watery and un- 
meaning eyes, and scarce strength enough to totter to 
and fro on their attenuated limbs, were accurately and: 
even richly dressed—the burgomasters in their ae- 
customed suits of black velvet, with huge ruffs about 
their necks, and massive chains of gold—the rest in 
rich coats of plate-armor, with gorgets round their 
necks, and heavy swords buckled on their thighs, too 
heavy it would seem to be wielded by arms so feeble 
| as those which hung listlessly by the sides, or were 
crossed with an air of patient resolution over the bold 
breasts of the wearers. 

It was to these that Adrian von Halen entered with 
the sad tidings of which he was the bearer, nor did he 
look to them with any thing of confidence for the as- 
sistance which he needed. For how could he expect 
that any man would expose himself to the almost cer- 
tain risk of death, protracted not through hours alone, 
but days and nights of excruciating and insufferable 
torture ? : 

Still, he laid the matter before them fairly—he told 
them-the whole import of the proclamation, and the 
| terms offered—of the refusal of the besiegers to per- 
mit any inquiries concerning the truth of their tidings ; 
of his own resolution, and that of the assembled popu- 
lation—rather to fire the town, and perish in the 
flames, with all that was dear to them on earth, than to 
surrender uninformed and blindly. He pointed out 
the only method of obtaining tidings, and asked if any 
there would volunteer to be the messenger, in case 
men could be found to row the boat. Dull looks and 
gloomy silence only replied to his question—and, when 
he asked each after each, a cold refusal followed. 

Then rose the old man’s courage, and he said, 
| ‘*‘ My masters, I am an old man, and have not now 
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many years left to live, even if it were peace. I have 
outlived all that I loved on earth these many years, 
except one being, my sweet and gentle Gertrude; had 
it not been for her I would have laid me down and 
died long, long ago, upon the grave where sleeps my 
sainted Rachel. But now the time has come when 
my death may well be of more use to my country than 
my life has been, though I have striven ever to ad- 
vance it in peace and preserve it inviolate in war. I, 
therefore, will go now, right cheerfully and gladly, if 
so be, men can be found to man the boat to carry me. 
Say, gentlemen, and fair citizens, which of you will 
exchange the sword for the oar, and pull the old man 
seaward over the flats ?—it is but a gallant boat-race, 
if ye would only think so.” 

Still there was no response, for, though there was 
not one man there who would not have exposed him- 
self cheerfully to death on the breach, or in the daring 
sally, all shrank aghast from the idea of affronting the 
barbarity of the Spaniards, exercised as it had been 
on all who attempted to break out of the beleaguered 
town; and incurring the penalties denounced against 
all who should be taken within the lines of the be- 
siegers—penalties which they well knew, from ex- 
amples too manifestly certain to be doubted, would 
be unsparingly enforced, without regard to age, or 
sex, or station. 

There was no answer from the magnates of the 
town—the council was silent, and heart-fallen. Then 
the old man advanced to the windows which over- 
looked the great square, and, opening one of them, 
stepped out upon the balcony, conspicuous in the glare 
of many torches which were held up by the multitudes 
below, and once more addressed them. 

‘‘ Brothers,” he said, ‘“‘there is no need of many 
words. I will go forth myself, if any six of you will 
come forward manfully and volunteer to row me over. 
Moreover, out of my own private coffers, I will give 
a thousand guilders to each man that will so offer 
himself, and if he fall in the undertaking, the good 
town shall provide for his wife and little ones, and his 
name shall be ennobled forever.” 

The reply was a laugh!—yes! a laugh! a wild, 
hysterical and mocking laugh! The profler of 
wealth, of money, valuless dross and rubbish in times 
such as those—of nobility, a mere name and empty 
title, and above all of the town’s proctection, when 
there appeared no chance that the town would be in 
existence twenty-four hours afterward, seemed so 
fantastical and wild, that the starved, miserable, des- 
perate wretches laughed—yes! laughed with a shrill, 
fearful merriment. 

**Out on you, wretches! Do you laugh?” cried 
Adrian severely. ‘‘ Do you laugh at honor, and man- 
hood, and faith to the last? Laugh, then, when you 
see your wives and daughters writhing in agony in 
the despoiler’s arms—laugh when you see your in- 
fants sprawling upon the points of Spanish pikes— 
laugh when your houses blaze and their rooftrees fall, 
—laugh in your own death-pangs '—laugh then, but be 
silent now—and, if ye be cowardly and vile, be at 

least reverent, and for shame hold your peace !” 

The stern rebuke checked them for the moment, 


but after a little pause there wasa ery, ‘He is mad! 
old Adrian is mad! Hunger and watching have made 
him mad. All is over!—let us go pray! To the 
churches! to the churches !” 

And with the cry the multitude dispersed—there- 
after, by the order of the burgomasters, proclamation 
was made, by torch-light and trumpet-sound, through 
the streets, offering five thousand guilders each to any 
six men who would undertake to row a boat with 
Adrian von Halen over the flats between Bommene 
and Brouvershaven, into the Grevelingen Channel, 
and put him on board some vessel of the Prince’s 
fleet. But, as before, the reply was silence! 

The council were still sitting, although it would 
have puzzled any one of them to say wherefore, for 
no proposal had been advanced since Adrian’s was re- 
jected ; and the magistrates sat round the board silent 
and utterly cast down, for every hope had fled, and, 
though none dared do that which each knew that in 
virtue and in honor he ought to do, all were ashamed 
at their own want of courage; all self-convicted of 
dastardly, unpatriotic selfishness. And sullen fear, 
and impenitent remorse, and irresolution, and despair 
sat upon every brow but that of Adrian, and he 
walked to and fro the chamber, chafing, like to a 
caged hyena, at the fate that barred his will, and 
uttered now and then bitter, and violent, and sarcastic 
words against his companions, which met but the 
same reply as the former—the silence, not of scorn, 
but of dismay and mortal terror. 

An hour had perhaps elapsed since the last flourish 
of the trumpets rang through the streets, and the last 
cry was heard of the heralds making proclamation, 
when the sounds of a great uproar in the market- 
place, shouts, and tumultuons cheering, and loud 
voices came suddenly up to the ears of the council, 
filling them with surprise and, as it were, a sort of 
consternation. 

Before, however, they had much time for reflec- 
tion, the doors of the chamber were thrown wide open 
by two ushers, the stairs were seen through the aper- 
ture, lined by a small party of the governor’s halber- 
diers, and a cry followed of ‘ Place! place for the 
Lady Gertrude! Place for the noble Lady von 
Halen !” 

The next moment, a tall, fair, well-formed girl, 
very much emacjated, it is true, and wearing many 
marks of suffering on her pale face, yet with the traces 
still distinetly visible of the sublimest and most noble 
style of beauty, walked with a step singularly ma- 
jestical and queen-like across the corridor, and paused 


able and inviolate decree of the states that any wo- 
man should, under any circumstances or on any pre- 
text, intrude her presence into the precincts of the 
sacred council-chamber. 

She paused, fora moment, on the threshold, and 
addressed the magnates of the city ina clear, liquid 
and unfaltering voice, full of strong, rich harmony, 
but firmer, deeper, and more resonant than the ordi- 
nary tones of woman. 

‘‘ Burghers,” she said, “and noble men of Ziriczee, 





upon the threshold, for it was contrary to an immut- 


I would not be so overbold as thus to force myself 
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into your solemn conclave, but that the sound of your 
proclamation has reached my ears, and the cries, and 
groans, and sufferings of my fellow citizens pierced 
even tomy heart. I have heard what my great and 
glorious father has offered to do in behalf of this 
calamitous and lamentable city, and how the city has 
failed to enable him to make good his offer. But I 
thank the great and all-merciful God, whose every 
deed is one of wisdom and mercy, that, through this 
very poverty and lack of spirit in the men of Ziriczee, 
he has worked out a deliverance for his people. Lo! 
burgomasters, and thou, father and governor, I, Ger- 
trude von Halen, have succeeded better with our stout 
mariners than your wisdom and valor, or your most 
liberal terms of nobility, and name, and guerdon. I 
proflered myself to go forth as messenger to the good 
Prince of Orange, and lo! I have got not six, but sixty 
stout oarsmen to waft me over the inundation, were 
there means to employ them. Give me, then, my 
credentials, noble sirs, and Jet me begone,. for the 
night wears on rapidly, and it will much concern us 
whether we reach Brouvershaven in the mirk morn- 
ing, or after the sun shal! have arisen.” 

‘“‘Thou, Gertrude !” exclaimed the old man, a tear 
starting to his eye; ‘thou, child of my sainted Ra- 
chel, never, never !” 

And the unanimous voice of the council replied, 
“No! no! we will not have thee for our messenger— 
no! no! it is too perilous !” 

‘But if ye will hear reason,” answered the daunt- 
less girl, ‘‘I will show you at once why you will 
have me. To me it will be a gain so great and mani- 
fest, that, were it not for the good it shall work to the 
city, it were but selfish to propose it. If no one go 
forth to discover this thing which ye would learn, 
very clear is it that within three days, at the farthest, 
the city must needs yield at discretion—what then 
should I gain by remaining here—three days of agony, 
famine, and sorrow, and despair, and no hope or 
chance of safety—three days witha choice, at the end, 
of death or dishonor. Now, on the other hand, if I 
go forth as I propose, the chances are great in our 
favor that, steered by old Dirck Vander Bosch, and 
the oars manned by six sturdy Zealanders from the 
Seven Wolden, we escape safely to the fleet, where 
{ shall be out of reach of any arm that Spain can 
thrust Out to seize me—and this is the only thing that 
grieves me, that I should seem to fly, and shun bear- 
ing my part of the suflerings of my fellow citizens 
and friends—if we escape not, and be taken—” she 
paused and cast up her large serene blue eyes to 
heaven with an expression of seraphic resignation, 
mixed with the fortitude of a dying martyr, and ere 
she continued her father interrupted her. 

“Well! Gertrude, if you be taken—” 

“Still,” in her turn she interrupted him, “ there is 
the choice between death and dishonor.” 

“The Spaniards leave no choice!” answered the 
old man, with a fearful expression of horror and 
hatred on his marked features. 

“They cannot but do so—they who are lords of 
their own souls, and fear not to die, never need fear 





dishonor. Ihave conversed with our good minister, 
a 
i* 


and am informed thoroughly—and of this be sure, 
Adrian von Halen, that no dishonor or disgrace shall 
e’er befall the girl who bears thine unblemished riame. 
For the rest, a Holland maiden’s breast can meet a 
dagger’s edge as boldly asa Roman matron’s. But 
God, I feel and know, will bless my undertaking, and 
I shall yet succeed and save all of you—now speed 
me on my way; for the fast race-boat, which won 
the prize last year, lies manned and ready in the canal 
hard by the lust haus in our garden, and Vander 
Bosch is grumbling before this, I am sure, that we 
are not already under way.” 

Overpowered by her determination, and convinced 
in part by her reasoning, they offered no more oppo- 
sition to her will, but made out instantly her missives 
to the prince, and rising one and all accompanied the 
noble and heroic girl to the place of embarkation. 

The boat, a long light narrow skiff, very low in the 
water, lay by the little garden dock, in a cut from the 
canal which joins the water-gate of Ziriezee to the 
river falling into the Grevelingen Channel at Brouver- 
shaven, and was fully manned by six powerful, wild- 
looking Zealanders, with their faces all seamed and 
scarred by the wounds which they had received in the 
terrible naval encounter by which the maritime states 
had for the time won the sovereignty of the sea, and 
displaying their indomitable resolution and utter 
hatred of the Spanish yoke by the badges which they 
had adopted and wore in their caps, crescents of silver 
with the motto in embroidery, ‘‘ Turks rather than 
Papists.” Old Vander Bosch, the pilot, the most fa- 
mous in those waters, having made up his mind to in- 
cur the risk for the sake of his patron’s daughter, was 
now all anxiety to be off, and cut all leave-taking and 
parting admonitions very short by his continued grum- 
bling. 

But he could not prevent old Adrian from clasping 
his good and noble child to his heart, and whispering 
in her ear, ‘‘ Remember, Gertrude, should you suc- 
ceed in reaching the prince’s fleet in safety, and 
should you never see me any more, which would be 
nothing strange, it is my last wish that you should 
give your hand, as you have given your heart long 
ago, to young Fleureant von Alleyne. Bear thou my 
greeting to him. God speed you, girl, and bless you.”’ 

And the next moment she was wrapped in a huge 
boat-cloak of blue serge, with a rough fur cap cover- 
ing her luxuriant golden hair, and reclining in the 
stern sheets of the skiff, while the crew plied their 
long oars powerfully but noiselessly in the muffled 
row-locks, making the light boat fly over the stagnant 
waters of the canal with a motion as elegant and 
steady as that of a swallow on the wing. 

The water-gate was opened silently, and the boat 
shot out into the open country, all deluged now for 
leagues on leagues of distance with the foul stagnant 
waters which lay rotting, motionless, and tideless, over 
the devastated fields. The night was very dark and 
misty, and for an hour or more they pulled rapidly 
and uninterrupted, except by the hoarse clang of the 
mighty flocks of aquatic fowl which rose at times in 
myriads from some shoal place, or floating reed-bed, 
through the dull channel of the little river, half stream 
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and half canal, the muddy banks of which peered out 
at intervals above the surface of the flood, with here 
and there a stunted willow pining and fading from 
excess of the very moisture, which it so dearly loves 
in moderation. 

At the end of the time I have mentioned, a hoarse, 
gurgling sound began to be heard as of a strong but 
sullen current, and the accelerated motion of the 
boat, which now floated rapidly on the waters, in- 
dicated that they were approaching something like a 
sluice, or waterfall. 

“In with the bow oar, Oost,” whispered the old 
pilot; ‘catch hold of yon clump of bullrushes, and 
then get out upon the bank and crawl as silently as 
may be along the water’s edge to the sluice, and see 
there that all is clear, and then bring us back tidings 
as quickly as may be.” 

His orders were obeyed as soon as they were 
uttered, the boat was made fast to the shore, the tall 
Zealander stepped out upon the bank, and, throwing 
himself flat on his face in the mud and ooze, stole 
forward with a motion as guarded and as silent as 
that of aserpent winding upon its prey. Ten minutes 
had perhaps passed and Vander Bosch was beginning 
to grow impatient, when a little plash was heard 
close by the spot where they were lying, and the 
man, Oost, raised his head from the other side of the 
bank, but did not rise to his feet. 

‘*Come, come,’”’ said the pilot, somewhat roughly, 
and rather too loud for caution, ‘“‘ we are losing time 
sadly—step aboard, man; is all clear?” 

‘* Hush! hush, Dirck,” answered Oost. ‘ Be quiet, 
and pass me out the cross-bow and quarrels, they are 
under the bow thwart. The water is running over 
the sluices merrily enough to carry three times our 
burthen, but here have the cunning Dons posted a 
sentinel on the platform close beside it. There he is 
pacing up and down, with his long firelock and his 
match ready lighted, humming the war-song of the 
Cid. But give me the cross-bow, and I’il soon put a 
stop to his music.” 

Without a word, Dirck handed him the weapons, 
and he returned as silently as he had come, and for 
a few moments no sound reached their ears—but by 
and by there came a sudden harsh clang on the still 
night-air, followed by one deep groan, and a sullen 
plunge in the water. 

The heart of Gertrude bounded fearfully, and then 
a death-like sickness came over her, and she felt that 
she must faint—but at the moment old Vander Bosch 
cried aloud, ‘‘ Well done! well done! Oost has 
settled his hash! Give way, men, quick, give way.” 

And the long oars dipped into the water, and the 
spray flashed from them, and in an instant the boat 
was whirling like a bubble on the swift sullen waters 
that gurgled through the cut which had been made in 
the bank to admit the inundation to the meadows. 

The momentary bustle dispelled the sense of sick- 


ness and sutlocation, and the next moment the skiff 


shot past the little platform, now vacant of its hapless 
watcher, and shot through the narrow chasm in the 
bank, Oost stepping silently into his place, and re- 
suming his seat without checking the way of the little 





vessel, just as it entered the shallower waters of the 
artificial lake. 

‘There is no time to lose, Dirck,” he said; ‘ they 
will be relieving that fellow before an hour, and ten 
to one they will fancy that he has deserted, and will 
be cracking off their muskets and alarming the gar- 
risons.”’ 

“Tt can’t be helped, Oost. It can’t be helped, 
man,” answered the old pilot, replenishing his pipe 
and striking a light, for he had not dared to smoke 
while in the canal for fear of detection. ‘“ We are 
in for it now, and all we have got to do is to pull our 
best, and keep a course for the Brouvershaven mouth, 
there is no other place where we can cross the bank 
and get ont to sea—all will be safe if we can make 
it before daylight. So take a pull all round at the 
black bottle of Schiedam, and then pass it this way 
to me, and give way jollily.” 

All night they pulled steadily and the light boat 
made rapid way through the water, wherever it was 
deep enough to float her, but there were many banks 
and shoals, and the channels were so intricate and 
difficult to find, and they had to put back so many 
times, and to make so many circuitous deviations 
from their course, that the skies began to brighten, 
and the mist to clear away, long ere they reached the 
neighborhood of Brouvershaven. 

At length, though it was still quite dark, except 
where in the east the sky was dappled with a few 
tiny gray streaks, it became perfectly clear, and they 
might see the waters stretching out on every side of 
them, dusky but bright as a shadowed mirror, with 
here and there black patches of seaweed, or bare 
spots of elevated mud, or vast flocks of aquatic birds 
breaking their gloomy sheen. Beyond this, on all 
sides, was visible the low range of sand hills which 
divided the inundation from the sea, looming up 
black against the transparent sky, with here and 
there a Spanish watch-fire sparkling cheerfully out of 
the shadows, and showing them the position of the 
out-posts of their foes. Directly ahead of them, at 
about eight miles’ distance, were burning, perfectly 
distinct and visible, the lights of the fort at Brouver- 
shaven, which had been stormed a few days before 
the investment of Ziriczee, and filled with a Spanish 
garrison. 

“This is bad, Mistress Gertrude. I fear this is 
very bad—it will be broad day before we get olf ihe 
batteries, and unless there comes in a sea-mist with 
this wind, which is blowing up a little fresh, I do not 
see how we shall clear them. They have boats, too! 
It looks very bad.” 

“But will there not be a mist? I thought there 
always was a mist in the morning.” 

‘‘Not always, lady, not always, and I am afraid 
there will be none to-day. Look how hard and dry 
the day breaks yonder. If it is as clear below down 
to the water-line, as it is there above the hills, it }s 
all over with us; but I cannot see, and until I can see 
I must say nothing. But keep a good heart never 
theless. Give way, my merry men, give way, this 
is the great deep, and there is water enough and 
more. Give way! give way!’ 
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Thus they went on, closing gradually with the 
lights of Brouvershaven, and drawing toward the 
river again, into which it was necessary that they 
should pass before they could gain the open sea. It 
was now gray and glimmering daylight, not wanting 
above half an hour of daybreak. 

“Hold water,” exclaimed Vander Bosch; “ now, 
Oost, look out ahead, man—where is the sluice ?— 
is it beside the second or the third windmill?” 

‘“‘ The third—the third, to be sure,” cried Oost, as 
the boat lost its way for an instant; “steer straight 
upon that—the channel is deep all the way, but very 
narrow,” and with the words he was again bending 
to his oar, when the pilot again exclaimed, 

“No! no! look out, I say, Oost; your eyes are 
keener than any of ours here; look out, I say, and 
tell me what those black things are—there, a mile off, 
right in our line!” 

Oost now shipped his oar and looked out earnestly. 
“They are boats,” he said; ‘“‘ by Heaven! they are 
boats, but I see no men in them at all—there are 
three lying together about a cable’s length to the east 
of the channel, and one moored close to the western 
shore of it. But I can see nomen; if there be any men 
they are all asleep on the thwarts, or in the bottom.” 

‘“What in the fiend’s name is to be done now?” 
exclaimed Vander Bosch, evidently very much per- 
plexed. 

“ Why, steer straight on the single boat—we-will 
out knives, board her before they know we are along- 
side, and have them all overboard before they can 
give an alarm. We shall be within a short mile of 
the sluice then !” 

‘There is nothing else for it, I believe,” said the 
pilot; “‘yet it is a great risk—steady now and to- 
gether. See, see, there comes the sun, and now 
we open Brouvershaven mouth,” he added, fixing a 
long eager glance on the horizon at the embouchure 
of the little river, which might now be seen falling 
into the sea on the horizon. 

‘Aye! aye! and God be praised there comes the 
mist—we shall do! we shall do yet, I trust—give 
way! cheerily now, give way. If the mist comes 
in before we clear the sluice we are but lost men!” 

Speedily they shot on, and gallantly over the stag- 
nant lake; and now they neared the boat, a large fiat 
barge which lay close to the channel, with a Spanish 


ilag furled round a staff'in the stern, but no signs of | 





any men on board. The other three boats, which lay | 
moored to stakes at about three hundred yards’ dis- | 


: : ; neh ‘ | 
tance, were sharp fast-looking skiffs; but their crews 


too, if they had any on board, were buried in sleep. 
They were now within twenty fathoms of the 
barge, when the pilot made a signal to the four bow- 
men who laid in their oars and drew their short 
heavy cutlasses, and the long two-edged knives 
which they used in the right hand. 
‘Into her at once,” he whispered, “as I lay her 


alongside—there is not a moment to lose—kill all as_ 


quietly as may be.” 


“Good God! but this is very horrible !—must this 
thing be ? h, spare them, if it be possible, my good 
Dirck, spare them !”? 








‘Tt is not possible, lady. Get you down into the 
bottom of the boat. Nay! it must be so. Cover her 
with the cloak, Jan Stein! Ha! I see a sail out sea~ 
ward—two—four—eight! By the light of heaven! 
it must be the prince, and he is not a league beyond 
the forts—cheerily now! on board them !” 

As he spoke the skiff shot alongside the barge, and 
in an instant the stout Zealanders sprang on board 
her, with their cutlasses flashing in the first sunbeams. 
A few fierce blows were made at the sleepers, the 
barge was crowded with men, and replied to only by 
groans of anguish. But anon the rest sprang to their 
arms, and for a minute or two there was a fierce and 
furious contest, but it was too unequal, and one by 
one the sleepers were stabbed and thrown over- 
board, and as yet no alarm had been given, when the 
last man, the very last, even as the death-blow 
reached him, discharged a petronel. On the instant, 
a loud shout followed from the other boats, and 
eighteen or twenty men sprang up on their thwarts, 
and, seeing what was in progress, uttered a long 
fierce war-cry, began to unmoor the boats very 
rapidly, and fired half a dozen muskets at the boat, 
although the distance was too great to allow of their 
doing any execution. 

‘In with you now, and give way for your lives !” 
cried the pilot; ‘‘ here comes the mist—give way! 
or we shall never reach the sluice !” 

At the same moment, a large sail-boat which lay a 
quarter of a mile above the sluice in the river, fired a 
gun and set all her sail to run down and intercept 
them ; and a cannon replied from the fort, which was 
now a little short of two miles distant, showing that 
they were hemmed in with foes. Still the old helms- 
man was confident and undaunted, and Gertrude, 
now that the bloodshed was at an end, arose from 
the bottom of the boat, and sat by his side, pale in- 
deed and agitated, but firm and silent, with her head 
resting on the hilt of a small double-edged dagger, 
her last desperate resource, which was concealed in 
the bosom of her robe. 

The peril was now fearful, the little skiff of the 
fugitives lay about half way between the sluice and 
the boats of the pursuers, which gainéd on them 
terribly, rowed as they were by fresh men, exasper- 
ated by the slaughter of their comrades and burning 
for revenge and booty. 

The mist too was driving in at a fearful rate before 
the sea-breeze, threatening to close over them before 
they should be able to shoot through the sluice into 
the open stream. The Spaniards too kept up a rapid 
and continuous fire, the bullets glancing and skipping 
over the waters round them on every side, though 
fortunately none took effect on any of the rowers, 
until the very instant when they whirled through the 
bubbling sluice-way, when one bullet pierced the 
brain of Oost that he fell overboard, without a word, 
a dead man, and another broke the left arm of the 
steersman, but he steered the boat quietly into the 
mid-current of the river, and cried out, ‘‘God be 
praised, lady—God be praised—we are safe !—look 
up, and look about you!” 

And Gertrude did look up, as he desired her, but to 
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look about her, she saw at a glance was useless, for the 
mist had closed in so thick that no object was visible, 
-even at ten yards’ distance. Still in their rear sounded 
wild, and loud, and near, the shouts of the pursuers, 
and the quick dash of oars approaching every moment. 

Still the boat held her way. ‘I can steer seaward 
by the current only, and the foam-wreaths on the 
water,” said the old man, “‘ which not one of these 
Spanish lubbers can, I’ll warrant them. And if this 
mist holds half an hour, they cannot see us to launch 
a boat from Brouvershaven, and we shall be safe at 
sea. Only hold that stroke, men, and we shall leave 
them merrily.” 

For half an hour more they continued to row 
rapidly through the gloom, at times hearing the cries 
of their enemies close beside them, at times leaving 
them wide and far behind, owing to the precaution 
of their own oars being muffled. At last, a clear red 
glare was belched across the mist, and the howl of a 
heavy shot hurtled above their heads. Another! 
and another! 

‘“We are passing the batteries,” cried Vander 
Bosch; ‘‘ but tush! they carnot hit us. I am glad 
even that they are firing, for it will tell the con- 
federates, if those be they, that we are coming; and 
it will scatter the mist-wreaths too, and I have no 
use for them any longer.” 

He spoke truly, for in a little while the mist did 
begin to clear away, and before another half hour 
had passed the boat was rising and falling over long 
ridges of bright, foam-crested waves, having now 


gained the open sea, and the whole atmosphere was | 


clear and sunny, and the mist melting on all sides so 
rapidly that they could distinguish clearly a dozen 
large square-rigged vessels clustered together in the 
offing, with the flag of the maritime provinces flying. 
But between the boat and these friends was a large 
pinnace laveering, and seemingly on the lookout, 
with no colors displayed. She was about half a mile 


ahead of them and directly in their course, while | 


gaining on them very fast, though at about the same 
distance in their rear, were the armed row boats of 
their pursuers. 


** Now,” exclaimed Vander Bosch, “if that pin- | 


nace be a Spaniard, Mistress Gertrude, we are all 
but lost Hollanders ! and you were better look to your 
dagger’s point—but if she be one of ours, the Dons 
were better sheer off while they have yet the time!” 


‘* Which do you think she is ?—which do you think | 


she is?” exclaimed the girl, now more alarmed than she 
had been during the whole of that perilous adventure. 

‘** Not a Don, lady!” he replied; but almost as he 
spoke a puff of white smoke burst from one of her 
bow-ports, and a broad yellow ensign ran up to her 
mast-head. 

** Thunder and lightning! and ten thousand devils!” 
shouted the steersman, altering his course on the in- 
stant, “ we are all lost.” ; 

Then followed some twenty minutes of rapid, diffi- 
cult maneeuvering, in which the skiff’s crew strained 
every nerve to escape, but in vain. The effect only 
being to protract the agony and to bring the pursuing 
boats close up to them, and themselves close under 
the guns of the pinnace. 

At this moment, just as the Spaniards in the lead- 
ing boat threw out the national flag and set up their 
war-cry of ‘St. Jago for Castile,” in haughty 
triumph, the pinnace came to the wind suddenly so 
as to open her broadside upon them, while Gertrude’s 
skiff passed athwart her bows. Down came the 
Spanish flag in an instant, and up soared the ensign 
of the confederates, and flash after flash, roar after 
roar, outspoke her ready cannon, while the waves 
were lashed into madness by the fierce storm of 
round and grape shot which swept their surface. 

The smoke cleared off, and but one of the Spanish 
boats was visible, crippled and crawling off as well 
as she could—the others sunk with all on board them, 
—but the survivors attracted not the notice of the 
pinnace, for Gertrude’s skiff had hooked on to her 
channels, and in an instant the heroic girl was on 
board and in the arms of: the gallant Fleureant von 
Alleyne, her young and brave commander. 

My tale is told—the object was accomplished—that 
night the prince’s fleet stood in to the shore, and 
made the appointed signal, and Ziriczee was in con- 
sequence surrendered on fair terms, and for once the 
| Spaniards kept to the terms which they granted 
honorably, and, save a forced contribution, no wrong 
was done to the citizens. It was not very long be- 
fore in a safer place the noble Gertrude was clasped 
in the embrace of her father; nor much longer before 
she was the happy bride of Fleureant von Alleyne; 
and though the times in which they lived were peril- 
ous, and turbulent, and stormy, I never heard that 
any storm, or turbulence, or peril disturbed their 
| wedded days, or that either of them regretted ever 
the termination of the Boat-Race of Brouvershaven. 





SONG OF THE AVENGER. 





BY THE POOR SCHOLAR. 





CoLpD, cold as the marble beneath which she sleeps 
Is the form of a sister once lovely and fair— 
Heart-broken she died, and the wild one that weeps 
Hath slain, for her sake, the vile heartless betrayer. 
In the grove at the hour of twilight he sought her— 
She loved, for the tongue of the villain had lied— 
Poor girl! when she knew that to shame he had brought her, 
Like a fair fower broken, she sorrowed and died. 


| I heard the sad tale in the land of the stranger, 


And oh! how I cursed the cross wind, and cold wave 


* That baffled my barque, as I flew to avenge her! 


| I came but to slay—it was too late to save! 

| I found out the wronger—my arm was the stronger— 

He fell—but the thorn is still festering here— 

| Though my heart’s vengeful fire is burning no longer, 
And the flame of my eye has been drowned with a tear 
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BESSIE’S NEW BONNET. 





BY MRS. M. N. M’DONALD. 





Tue stage-coach, which three times a week tra- 
versed the roads between New York and the village 
of B., stood at the hotel door in one of the great 
thoroughfares of our city, about to start for its usual 
journeying. The neighboring clocks were striking 
seven, and as the last note rang over the busy streets 
the coachman appeared beside his vehicle. He drew 
forth with an air of some importance his silver time- 
piece, put it to his ear for a moment, deliberately re- 
set it, compared it with the gold repeater of an old 
gentleman at hand, and called aloud as he looked into 
the inn-yard—‘‘ Horses, boys, horses! time the Blue- 
Bird was off.” 

This summons was immediately responded to, the 
ostlers led out and arranged the harness of four grays, 
who were to travel the first stage of twelve miles; 
passengers came out from the breakfast-room of the 
hotel and gave directions about the stowing of their 
luggage, while the coachman smoothed his new 
beaver, and drawing on his gloves—for our Jehu of 
the Blue-Bird was a gentleman of ton among his 
brethrena—stepped forward to announce that all was 
ready. The male passengers were already on the 
door-steps, impatient to be off, and, after a few mo- 
ments’ delay, came forth the females. First, an 
elderly Quakeress, in her neat unsoiled attire, then a 
young mother with an infant in her arms, who, being 
disturbed in its morning slumbers, gave strong indica- 
tions of being rather a noisy traveler, and then fol- 
lowed a modest-looking country girl, attended by a 
spruce city youngster. She carried in her own hand 
a light wicker-basket, of no very large dimensions, 
while her companion bore to the edge of the side- 
walk that horror of all travelers, a bandbox. 

“Pass that’ere box up this way, young man,” said 
the coachman, who had mounted to his seat and was 
arranging a variety of parcels on the top, “ there’s no 
room for sich baggage tzside.”’ 
ae it go mney saei sir ?”? asked the young girl, 

g up anxiously as the box was lifted with a 
swing and thrown down in the place prepared for it, 
“I’m very particular about it.” 

“Couldn’t ride safer no where, ma’am,” replied 
the coachman; ‘just slips in betwixt the old gentle- 
0: valise and this ’ere carpet bag, as slick as can 
be,” 

The girl gazed a moment wistfully at her box, and 
then turned to take leave of her companion. 

‘ Good-bye, Cousin Robert.” 

“Good-bye, Bessie, hope you’ll have a pleasant 
ride, love to all friends.” 

“Tam much obliged to you for carrying my box, 
and I hope you ’ll come to B. this summer.” 








“ Thank you—should like it—can’t tell—think of 
going to the Springs or Niagara. Now let me help 
you in,” and in a few minutes every body was seated, 
and Bessie, ensconcing her trim Kittle person in the 
smallest possible corner, nodded once more to Cousin 
Robert, and they drove off. 

It was a lovely morning in the early part of June, 
the sun shone brightly on every object, the streets 
were thronged with people, and to the quiet folks in 
the stage-coach, who were most of them returning to 
the stillness of a country life, it seemed a scene of 
bewilderment. Every one was hastening along, as if 
every thing depended upon the speed of his own 
movements; carts, omnibuses and carriages passed 
in constant and rapid succession ; sweeps were giving 
out their melodious notes, and radish-girls and match- 
boys awakening the echoes with their shrill and dis- 
cordant cries. 

As they rattled over the stones, the din of revolving 
wheels precluded the possibility of any thing like con- 
versation, and each one made his own comments on 
the scenes around them, but as they advanced into 
the country, leaving the busy town behind them, the 
females began to use their tongues a little, and the 
men became talkative in due proportion. The mother 
of the baby, having lulled its wailing, entertained the 
Quakeress with a long account of measles, hooping- 
cough, etc., particularly dwelling on the baby’s /ast 
sickness, and describing minutely the delicate opera- 
tion of lancing its gums. Two old gentlemen on the 
front seat discussed meanwhile the relative merits 
of favorite candidates for office. A tall man, with an 
extremely long nose and brown wig, talked of the 
races with a fat fellow opposite him; two little boys, 
returning to school after a fortnight’s vacation, were 
staring out at the window and munching biscuits and 
gingerbread; while our friend Bessie, quite alone, for 
no one addressed her, sat musing on a variety of plea- 
sant things. 

Bessie was a farmer’s daughter, and “ her face was 
her fortune,” or very nearly so, and a pretty face it 
was, for blue eyes, white teeth, and rosy cheeks, with 
a gentle, good-humored expression diffused over them, 
are always pretty, and even Cousin Robert, with all 
his high notions of beauty and fashion, could not but 
admire his simple country relative, and thought there 
was many a showy Broadway belle who would give 
much for such a cheek of “ nature’s pure carnation,” 
or an eye “so deeply, darkly, beautifully blue.” 

Bessie’s wants, fortunately for herself, were few, 
but among them had been that of a new bonnet. She 
had worn her old one three summers, it had become 
far too small for her, and was moreover so faded that 
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all her ingenuity in turning and twisting—and Bessie, 
in common with most of her sex, possessed no little 
knack at such work—availed not to hide the blemishes. 
Time had touched the poor hat with his destroying 
finger, and, after much consultation, Mrs. Bond had 
decided that ‘‘ Bessie mA go to town and buy a new 
one.’ An extra number of eggs were accordinly sent 
to market, and Bessie made up her butter in the pret- 
tiest forms, to ensure a rapid sale, so that by the time 
she was ready to set out, the money had been col- 
lected, and put carefully by in a silken purse, very 
rarely in use, to purchase the wished for bonnet. 
What a long list of commissions, too, there was to be 
executed; what pairs of gloves, and papers of pins, 
and tapes and buttons to be bought, how many ear- 
rings and breast-pins to be mended, and how many 
said, ‘‘ Bessie Bond is going to town, you had better 
send by her for what you want, it’s such a good 
chance.” Then there were grandmother’s spectacles, 
they must by no means be forgotten, for she wanted 
them mended sadly, and mother’s shawl to be taken 
to the dyer’s, and the oceans of love to carry to every 
member of Cousin Bartlett’s family, where Bessie 
was to stay, so that the poor girl seemed in danger of 
forgetting even the main object of her journey, in the 
multiplicity of affairs she was called on to attend to 
by her neighbors. 

The day at last came round that bore the timid 
country girl to the home of her city relations, where 
she was most kindly welcomed. Cousin Bartlett, who 
was an experienced hand in shopping, immediately 
offered to chaperone her, and she knew al} the cheap- 
est stores, and where the greatest bargains were to be 
made, so that at the end of a week, by dint of great 
perseverance and untiring industry, every thing she 
had to buy was bought, and every trust fulfilled, and 
the new bonnet purchased, one of the prettiest straw 
cottages that ever shaded a blooming cheek, trimmed 
with a pure white ribbon, which every body said was 
becoming, and Bessie’s looking-glass said so too, and 
she was now returning home again, quite happy that 
all was over, for Bessie loved the country, not merely 
because it was her home, but for the love of nature 
and of nature’s works. There glowed in her pure 
and gentle heart, a love for all created things, and the 
brightest plumed bird or the meanest crawling worm 
called forth alike her kindly feelings. She saw and 
appreciated the charms of natural scenery, and gazed 
with delight upon the rising or the setting sun, and 
although she might have expressed her admiration in 
homely phrase, she felt with the most refined lover of 
Nature, 


“ The charm of hill and vale and babbling brook, 
The golden sunshine, and the pleasant breeze 
Swaying the tree-tops.” 

But Bessie’s heart was not with Nature now, she 
leaned back in the coach, and her eye caught the 
familiar objects as they seemed to fly past, but she 
heeded them not, she was recalling one by one the 
incidents of her visit—‘‘ It will please grandmother 
” and “ Father will be glad to know 
that,” and ‘I must not forget Cousin Bartlett’s mes- 
sage about the cap.” Then came thoughts of hone— 


to hear of this, 


who would be the first to meet her—if they would 
not all be glad to see her again—if they would admire 
her new bonnet, and if Harry Davis would not think 
she looked well in it, and with the name of Harry 
Davis came up a score of pleasant recollections that 
held her a willing captive—what he had said when 
they last met, and how he happened to be at his own 
gate just at the very minute the stage passed the 
morning she came away, and half unconsciously the 
little maiden’s heart whispered, that if Harry Davis 
should ask her to be his wife, perhaps, if father and 
mother did not object, she mzght say “‘ yes.” 

The stopping of the coach to take up a passenger 
from a farm-house broke in upon these reflections. 
The new comer was a fanciful looking lady, with an 
infinite quantity of luggage, and as the coachman 
threw parcel after parcel to the roof of the coach 
Bessie trembled for her new bonnet. 

‘I hope my box is quite safe, sir?’ she said, as the 
man fastened the door and adjusted the curtains. 

‘** All in prime order, ma’am,” was the reply, and 
again they rattled on. 

At the first watering-place the gentlemen left their 
seats, and the ladies brushed the dust off their dresses, 
and called for several glasses of water, and a plate of 
crackers. The baby opened its eyes and sat erect, 
astonished at the strange place in which it had 
awakened, while Bessie put her head out of the win- 
dow, and looking up espied the edge of her new 
bandbox in its calico cover, and felt quite comfort- 
able to know that it was so far free from harm. 
During the next stage, the fanciful lady became ex- 
tremely talkative, and she and Bessie being seated 
vis a vis, she addressed most of her conversation to 
our little friend, so that time flew by unheeded, and 
the lady expressed great regret that they must part so 
soon, when, at the entrance of a green lane, the 
horses drew up, and two stout lads came out to wel- 
come their sister, who joyfully prepared to alight. 

‘“‘ You must be right careful of this, young mister,” 
said the coachman, as he handed the important box 
to the foremost of the boys, ‘for I guess it holds 
something wondrous fine, the young lady seemed s0 
scared about it.” 

“Rather think it does,” replied Tom, laughing, 
and slinging it on his arm, while his brother taking 
the basket from his sister’s hand, the trio paid their 
rustic adieus to those they were leaving, and as the 
horses dashed onward were lost in the windings of 
the lane. 

‘“‘ All well at home, Tom?” was Bessie’s first 
question. 

“« Just as you left us,” was Tom’s laconic reply. 

** How is that dandy chap, Bob Bartlett?” inquired 
Sam, from the other side. 

“‘ Did you get all those things on your list, Bess?” 
asked Tom, ‘and is this your new hat?” 

‘Yes, that is my new hat, and I hope you will all 
lilxe it; Cousin Bartlett said she hadn’t seen such 4 
beauty this spring.” 

‘** Which, you or the hat?” said Sam. 

** O the hat, to be sure,” said his sister, half blushing: 

“There can’t be many furbelows about it,” said 
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Tom, raising it a little as he spoke, ‘“ for it’s as light 
as a feather.” 

“OQ it is a straw one, you know; mother thought it 
would be prettiest; I fastened it carefully in the box, 
to keep it from shaking about, and this morning 
Cousin Bartlett tied it in that nice cover, and I’m as 
glad as can be that I’ve got it safely home at last.” 

“Look, there is mother, and grandmother, and 
Annie on the porch,” said Sam, as a turn in the lane 
brought them in view of a neat, substantial, low-built 
farm-house, and Bessie, quickening her pace, crossed 
with light foot the shining brook, bounded through 
the white gate, and in a moment was exchanging 
warm greetings with all. 

Of course, every one asked fifty questions at once, 
and grandmother was impatient for her spectacles, 
which she said she had missed all the week, though 
the good old soul had not been able to use them for 
a month before; and father said if she had happened 
to bring a newspaper he should be glad to see it, and 
that was at the very bottom of the basket, as those 
things are sure to be which are first wanted, and as 
one article after another was taken out, that the 
paper might be forthcoming, they were seized on by 
ready hands, and the prices asked, and the quality 
examined, and little Annie was trying on a pair of 
new green gloves before her sister had been at home 
half an hour. 

‘So you got your new bonnet, I see,” said the old 
lady, peering through her recovered glasses at the 
box which Tom had placed upon the table. 

“Yes, I brought it quite safely, though it came upon 
the top of the coach,” said Bessie smiling, ‘“ and it is 
all trimmed ready to wear at church on Sunday. I 
suppose you all want to see it, so if you will please 
take it out, mother, I can put up these things again.” 

Mrs. Bond eagerly accepted the office of exhibitor, 
and while grandmother, Annie and the boys gathered 
round her, proceeded to take off and fold up the 
covering, observing that it must be washed and sent 
home to Cousin Bartlett by the first chance. She 
then deliberately untied the tape which fastened the 
lid, and gently raised it, each leaning forward over 
the table to catch the first glimpse, when lo! the loz 
was empty ! 

The exclamations of the astonished group called 
Bessie from her occupation of folding ribbons and 
picking up buttons, and, pale with dismay and dis- 
appointment, she sat down in ‘the nearest chair. 
‘And I took all that trouble with an empty boz,” was 


} 
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allshe could say as the tears started into her eyes. 

* Somebody has stolen it,” cried Tom, “1’ll ride 
alter the coach and see about it.” 

“Yes, it must have been stolen, indeed,” said poor 
Bessie, ‘but how, I cannot think. There was a 
‘range-looking man, I remember, on the top with 
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the driver,” 


’ 


And he has got it, child, you may be sure,” said 
ter grandmother, ‘for thieves always take the top 
Of the coach.” 

“And you are sure this is your box ?” said Sam. 
I “Quite, quite sure of it, there is a blue rabbit on 
the lid.” 


‘*« Exactly so,” said Sam, taking it from the table. 

Mrs. Bond involuntarily re-examined the box, ob- 
serving ‘‘ there is five dollars gone,” and telling Tom 
he had better lose no time. 

‘* Ave, saddle the horses, boys, and we’ll be off at 
once,” said the farmer, ‘and here is Harry Davis 
coming up the lane, he ’ll go too, I promise.”’ 

Harry dismounted and was met at the door by 
Tom, who, in few words, told the story of the stolen 
bonnet. The young man instantly offered to accom- 
pany, or rather to precede them, as his horse was 
already saddled. Tom had, however, been most 
expeditious, and in a few moments the two were 
seen galloping down the lane, and were followed 
soon after by the farmer and his son Sam. 

The coach was overtaken at the next stopping- 
place, about three miles distant, but no tidings were 
to be gained of the missing treasure. All the pas- 
sengers were there, and even the strange-looking 
man who had occupied a part of the driver’s seat 
was calmly smoking his cigar with a face of un- 
doubted honesty. The coachman declared loudly 
that he had never left his horses except for about 
fifteen minutes, when they dined, and, if stolen at all, 
it must have been stolen then. At any rate, all 
baggage with him was taken at the risk of the owners, 
and he should not consider himself accountable for 
any lost property. Nothing further could therefore 
be done at present; it was finally settled that Farmer 
Bond should ride to W. the next morning, to make 
inquiries, and they all returned slowly to the farm. 

Poor Bessie’s chagrin was scarcely to be concealed 
even before Harry Davis, who came in with Tom, 
and was persuaded to stay to supper, at which time 
every circumstance of the purchasing and packing of 
the luckless bonnet was recounted afresh, and Bessie 
was not sorry that Harry wished them an early good- 
night, as she longed to forget her sorrow and her 
weariness in quiet sleep. 

The next morning a number of the neigboring 
dames came in to hear what news, and to see what 
finery, Bessie had brought home with her, and all 
with one voice lamented and bewailed the lost hat. 
One thought the boys ought to be sent out to search 
the roads; another declared, if it were hers, she 
would have every one of the passengers in the coach 
arrested and examined before a magistrate, not ex- 
cepting the o'd Quakeress herself; while a third pro- 
nounced it the most wonderful and mysterious affair 
she had ever heard of. The farmer, in the mean 
while, had gone over to W., where the coach stopped 
for dinner, but had returned without success, and 
Bessie once more set about brushing and trimming 
the discarded silk, with a secret assurance that she 

should never see again its beautiful and spotless 
successor. 

Thus the day wore on, till the long shadows on the 
grass, as the sun sunk behind the hills, warned Mrs. 
Bond that the hour for supper drew near. The table 
was set out, the family assembled, the old farmer had 
just asked a blessing, and was bidding Bessie cheer 
up, for they would send an advertisement to the 





paper, and maybe something lucky would yet come 
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to pass, when who should come trudging up to the 
kitchen door, but Harry Davis, bearing in his hand a 
bandbox. 

‘OQ! the hat! you’ve found Bessie’s hat, I know 
you have, for you smile,” cried Annie, springing 
from her seat and running toward him. 

“Why, Harry!” exclaimed both the boys in a 
breath. 

“Why, Harry!” was echoed by the farmer and 
his wife, while Bessie hastened to take the box from 
him, saying joyfully, ‘‘ Where on earth did you 
find it ?” 

Harry came in and took the chair that was handed 
to him by the old lady herself, and then proceeded to 
tell, that while they were all wondering about it at 
supper the previous evening, a sudden thought had 
struck him, which he immediately decided to act 
upon. That, as the nights were fine, he had set off 
instantly, changed his horse upon the road, and 
reached the city at daybreak, and repaired to Mrs. 
Bartlett’s as soon as it was possible to gain admit- 
tance, where he told the story of the stolen hat with- 
out loss of time. That the good lady was much 
astonished, and how she went up stairs and found, to 
her still greater surprise, that she had in haste tied up 
the wrong box, and that the new bonnet was safe in 
the closet; how he had staid to breakfast, and then 
jogged home again, and was very glad if Miss Bessie 
was pleased with what he had done. 

Every body was loud in their thanks, except the 
person who ought to have been the most obliged, but 
Harry seemed quite satisfied with the few words she 
offered him, accompanied as they were by a smile 











and a blush, which said more than words could have 
done. 

The boys now demanded to see the mighty affair 
that had occasioned all this fuss; so the box was 
opened, and there, sure enough, was the prettiest 
straw hat in the world, with its white ribbon outside, 
and its neat pink flowers within. Then the farmer 
desired Bessie to put it on, for it was the face, he 
said, that set off the bonnet after all, and when she 
had placed it lightly over her smooth brown hair, 
and looked round with heightened color, Harry Davis 
was a lost man. 

Supper was a merry meal that night at Farmer 
Bond’s, and after it was over, Harry had a long mes- 
sage for Bessie from Cousin Bartlett, but as the 
kitchen was rather warm, the whole party adjourned 
to the porch, till at last the farmer went off to bed, 
for he had been hard at work all day, and Mrs. Bond 
walked away to look after her dairy, and Tom and 
Sam, two as ’cute boys as ever lived, began to think, 
from certain signs, that they were no longer wanted, 
and so Harry soon hada clear coast. And then came 
the important question, ‘‘ Could she be happy with 
an honest man who loved her?” And Bessie, blush- 
ing ten times more than ever, thought she might, and 
so, to make a long story short, the little maiden 
really promised to become Mrs. Harry Davis, and to 
wear her new bonnet for the first time as his bride. 
The wedding and the merry-making came off in due 
time, and not a few of the wise ones declared they 
had always said it would be a match, and never 
doubted that Bessie Bond went to New York on pur- 
pose to buy her wedding finery. 
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he 


I wovtp not be alone; within I find 
All germs of human feeling, and their voice, 
Though hushed, a lingering echo leaves behind, 
As music birds the desert rock rejoice, 
Waking a sad, low cadence, that when passed 
Shall make the solitude more heavy weigh. 
Thus let me be responsive to the last 
To all that human hearts may rightly sway. 
What though each day a new-born grief disclose ! 
The *‘ cloud return” although the ‘ rain” be o’er! 
The cloud its fold of “ silver lining” shows, 
Which hope reveals more brightly evermore— 
And thus doth every warm, impulsive thrill, 
That comes to human hearts, more blessed make them still. 





II. 


I would not be alone; the monarch bird 
Comes from his cloud-encompassed height again, 
To listen where affection’s voice is heard, 
*¢ And stirreth up his nest ;’’ oh not in vain! 
The wing that steadied upward in the noonday sun, 
And spurned the tempest with a cold disdain, 
From love alone, that high empyrean won; 
Home-luring love, when that proud flight is done, 
Gently as dove he foldeth up the wing, 
And tames the fierceness of the burning eye, 
Where the loved One hath heard the breezes ring 


Around the swaying pine, and deemed him nigh. 
Warm from the nest he takes his heavenward flight, 
For love hath lent him wings to soar where all is bright. 
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Ir was a wild clearing in the heart of a Western | 
forest. A tall, athletic man was at work in one 
corner, and each lusty stroke of his axe, as it was — 
swung into the heart of a giant chestnut, reverberated | 
cheerily through the woods. The morning was | 
bright, and the air rich with the commingled perfume | 
of mosses, flowers and foliage gathered up from the | 
wilderness. The early sunshine danced among the | 
boughs over our woodman’s head, and every blow 
of his axe brought a storm of dew down to the | 
daisies and strawberry vines which he was treading | 
to death beneath his heavy shoes. | 


Though the morning was deliciously cool and 


‘“‘ Tsay, Ike—Ike Shaw, halloa, this way a minute !” 
and as David Hunt uttered this shout he swung his 
hat in the air; an unnecessary signal, for his voice 
might have been heard far into the woods. 

The young hunter turned and came across the 
clearing, and though he swung his rifle about with a 
dashing air, David could see that his face was crim- 
son as he drew near, but a fine handsome face it was, 
David could not deny that, though he did exert him- 
self to look ferocious, and got up a frown as he ap- 
proached that seemed much out of place on that broad 
frank forehead. 

“Well, Ike, what brings you in these parts so soon 


breezy, the workman stopped now and then to inhale | again?” inquired David Hunt, putting on his old 
a deep breath and wipe the perspiration from his | straw hat and folding his arms over his broad chest, 
forehead, and at each time he cast a glance of good- | after a fashion which he had very much admired in 
natured anxiety over the logs rolled together in heaps, Othello during the only visit he ever made to the 
and the forest of newly made stumps that stood theatre while on his journey “out West” from the 






















glistening in the sunshine, yet full of sap and with | 
tufts of green still clinging to their broken bark. 
But though his eye took in every object which lay | 
between him and the log cabin that stood on the op- 

posite verge of the clearing, it invariably lingered 

last and longest on the thong of newly cut leather | 
which from the distance he could just see dangling | 
through a gimblet-hole in the door from the wooden | 
latch which secured it within. 

Honest David Hunt. There was hunger and some | 
little desire for rest in those frequent glances toward 
the slender cloud of smoke that went curling up from | 
the stick-chimney of his dwelling. Atlast he planted 
his axe against the massive trunk which it had half 
cut away, and was rolling down his shirt sleeves, 
when the latch-string began to vibrate before his | 
eye, and after a moment the cabin door opened and a | 
young man came out with a rifle in his hand, and 
dressed in a green hunting shirt. 

‘‘Halloa!” exclaimed David Hunt, with a sort of | 
half whistle as he buttoned his wristband; “arly and | 
late that chap is always a hanging round my premises. | 
I calculate it a’nt very difficult to guess why the gal 
was so long a getting breakfast.” 

David had scarcely buttoned his second wristband | 
when a young girl appeared in the cabin door with a 
napkin in her hand which she flung up as a signal 
for breakfast. 

‘Oh, yes, she can call me now,” said David, taking 
up his old straw hat from the grass, “‘ but before I eat 
or drink I must know what brings that Ike Shaw into 
these diggins so often—when foxes begin to prowl 
round a hen-coop in the day time it looks dangerous.” 
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New England States. 

‘Don’t think of settling in these diggins, nor any 
thing, do you?” 

‘Well,’ said Isaac Shaw, blushing still more 
deeply, ‘‘I don’t know how it will be. A chap can’t 
always make his home in the woods, you’ll agree to 
that, I suppose ?” 

David nodded his head and replied, 

*¢ Just so, Ike.” 

“Well,” continued Ike, gathering courage from 
his companion’s assent, “‘I have a sort of notion to 
settle down before long, and clear up a farm for my- 
self. Game is getting scarce, and I begin to feel 
rather lonesome camping out a nights so much.” 

‘** And how are you a going to pay for the land?” 
inquired David, folding his arms more tightly over 
his chest ; “‘ wild land is cheap out here, true enough ; 
but yet government won’t be satisfied with any thing 
less than cash on the nail.” 

‘‘T know that,” replied the young man with a 
brightening eye, ‘‘ but I hav n’t been so idle as some 
folks might think. I’ve got three hundred dollars out 
at interest with Judge Church, down on the Bend.” 

‘Well, but you havn’t taken a notion to my pro- 
perty here, have you?” inquired David, with a 
shrewd smile. ‘‘ You don’t want me to sell out, nor 
nothing ?” 

‘“‘No,” stammered the young hunter, crushing a 
tuft of wild pinks beneath the butt of his rifle to hide 
his embarrassment, ‘ but I’ve been thinking—” 

‘‘ Well, there is n’t nothing very uncommon in that, 
is there?” said David, laughing as the young man 
hesitated and blushed like a girl. 
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““No, Mr. Hunt, no, I may as well out with it,” 
cried Shaw, setting down his rifle hard and speaking 
with desperate rapidity ; ‘‘I meant to speak with you 
about it in a day or two, but as we are on the subject 
supposing we finish it at once. There is Hannah, 
your daughter—we have been acquainted three years 
come fall, and if you a’nt willing to let her keep 
house for me, it don’t make much odds whether I 
have a farm or take to the woods again. One thing 
is certain, I shan’t be very contented any where.” 

“There, now you’ve spoken up like a man,” re- 
plied David, frankly extending his hand; ‘‘I cannot 
spare the gal, for since her poor mother died she’s 
all I have to depend on, but don’t look so down in 
the mouth about it. I[’ll tell you what we can do; 
take up your three hundred dollars and buy the lot 
that lies next again mine. There is my cabin already 
built, and a housekeeper in it. Hannah wont make 
a worse daughter for me because she is your wife,” 
and David Hunt pointed to his dwelling with a smile 
on his face, yet a single tear brightened in his eye, 
for the love which he bore his daughter was the most 
holy feeling of his life. 

‘‘T never was so happy,” exclaimed Shaw, grasp- 
ing the rough hand of his father-in-law and giving it 
a vigorous shake. ‘‘ And Hannah, dear girl, she 
thought you must miss her help, and would not con- 
sent to go away. I left her with tears in her eyes.” 

** Hannah is a good gal,” replied David, drawing 
the back of his rough hand across his eyes; ‘I only 
hope she will make you as good.a wife as her mo- 
ther was to me, and she will. But now I think of it, 
Ike, there is that young fellow, Bill Wheeler, from 
the Bend. He’s been hanging round here a good 
deal lately, and seems determined to get my gal away 
from her old father. He ’s a ferocious chap to deal 
-with, that Bill Wheeler, I should n’t wonder if he 
gives us some trouble yet.” 

‘‘Let him attempt it,” replied Shaw. “I know 
that Hannah loves me, she told me as much this 
morning; what can Bill Wheeler say against that, I 
should like to know?” 

** Nothing, of course nothing,” replied Hunt, 
‘though Bill is a savage fellow when any thing goes 
again the grain with him; but see, Hannah is at the 
door, the breakfast will get cold, come in and we 
will talk it all over.” Shaw took up his rifle, and the 
two went toward the house together. 

Scarcely had David Hunt and his companion closed 
the cabin door after them, when a horseman came 
from a cart-path leading through the woods, and, dis- 
mounting near the chestnut, he looked cautiously 
around, saw the great gap cut in the trunk of the tree, 
and driving his horse back into the woods again, tied 
it to a sapling down in an abrupt hollow which con- 
cealed them from the clearing. 

When the man appeared once more in the open 
space he took up David’s axe, examined it closely 
while he dislodged the tiny chips that clung to its 
edge, and tried its sharpness with the ball of his 
thumb. 

“The chips are moist and green yet, the helve is 
warm with the old man’s handling. I may as well 





make myself scarce at once, for the old fellow will 
be hanging round home till night, I am certain of that 
from the way he has begun his day’s work.” 

As William Wheeler muttered these discontented 
words to himself, he sat down the axe and moved 
away as if to seek the woods again, but as he turned 
his head and cast a surly look toward the cabin he 
gave astart, his heavy eyebrows worked and knit 
themselves over his flashing eyes, and with a half 
suppressed oath he looked around as if to ascertain 
some means of reaching the cabin which might not 
expose his person to the inmates. : 

**'There were two. I saw them through the win- 
dow. Whois he? Let me make him out—let me 
but fasten an eye on him and he is done for.” 

Once more he sent an oath through his grinding 
teeth, and plunged into the hollow where his horse 
was tied. The fine animal turned his head and 
greeted his coming with a low neigh, but his brutal 
master lifted his heavy boot and gave the poor crea- 
ture a kick that made him wheel and run back with 
a violence that almost tore the sapling up by the 
roots. 

** By Jove, you had better stop that,” exclaimed the 
man, infuriated by the noise, and giving the bridle a 
savage jerk. 

“Stand still, stand still, or I’ll bleed you witha 
new-fashioned lancet,” he exclaimed through his shut 
teeth, and drawing a bowie knife from beneath his 
hunting-shirt, he plunged his arm back to drive it 
into the heart of the rearing animal. But, as if com- 
prehending his danger, the beast leaped back witha 
fierce impetuosity that broke the sapling sheer in 
twain, and plunged down the hollow just time enough 
to escape the fearful blow launched at his chest. So 
fierce had been his attempt upon the horse that 
Wheeler lost his balance and fell forward to the 
ground, ploughing the rich earth up with his knife for 
half a yard before he could recover himself. The 
furious man started up, gazed after the horse an in- 
stant, then shaking the soil from his knife he thrust 
it back to his bosom with a low savage laugh. 

‘You have saved me fifty dollars by that plunge, 
old fellow,” he said, still gasping with passion. “I 
was a double fool to let you break loose, though. 
Mike, Mike, easy boy, easy. Come back, so-ho— 
$0-so.”” 

It was surprising that a voice so fearfully savage 
the moment before could have been modeled on the 
instant to the low, silky, and wheedling tones which 
this man adopted in persuading the horse back to his 
keeping again. It sounded through the woods like 
the mellow tone of a bird calling for his mate. But 
the horse plunged on till the call terminated in a low, 
sweet whistle. He had leaped across a rivulet which 
ran gurgling along the depths of the hollow, and his 
front hoofs were buried deep in the opposite ascent 
when that whistle came sighing through the buslies. 
He stopped suddenly, with his ears still laid back and 
his hoofs on high. A shiver ran through his limbs. 
His ears began to tremble as they arose to their na- 
tural position—his fore feet sunk slowly down, and, 
wheeling gently round, he recrossed the brook and 
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crept up the hill, like a hound called back from the 
chase. 

“So, old fellow, you have come back, have you?” 
muttered Wheeler, tying the broken bridle and 
tightening the knot across his knee with both hands ; 
“it’s well for you that I have no other horse to 
carry me to the Bend—now see if you can stand 
quiet, will you.” 

This speech terminated with another oath, while 
Wheeler knotted the bridle to the splintered trunk 
of the sapling and moved away. He crept stealthily 
around the edge of the clearing, taking care to con- 
ceal his progress by the underbrush that grew thickly 
in that portion of the wood. At length he reached 
the little patch of vegetables which lay between the 
forest and the back windows of the cabin; here he 
paused a moment, peered anxiously through the thick 
foliage to the right and the left, then parting the 
branches with his hands he stole softly forth, and, 
darting across the garden, crouched down beneath 
one of the windows, where he lay for two or three 
minutes holding his breath and afraid to stir a limb, 
lest he should agitate the creeping plants that clung 
around the window, and thus give notice of his 
presence. 

At length he arose cautiously, first to one knee, 
then to a stooping, and, at last, to an upright position, 
which brought his face to a level with the window. 
He lifted his hands and parting the net-work of con- 
volvules and flowering beans that draped the sash, 
with a cat-like caution that scarcely shook a drop of 
dew from the host of purple-bells that clustered 
around him. Having thus made an opening which 
commanded the interior of the cabin, he remained 
motionless, except that now and then his fingers 
clutched themselves together, and once he uncon- 
sciously crushed a cluster of the scarlet bean-flowers 
which fell against his palm with a violence that 
shook the whole vine. 

What a tranquil and happy scene it was that the 
bad man gazed upon! In the centre of the cabin 
stood a small table, covered with a coarse cloth of 
snow-white linen, a plate of savory ham—the ruddy 
color of each slice relieved by the pearly and golden 
circle of an egg, which formed a tempting mound 
upon it—stood in the centre, warm corn bread, a 
plate of potatoes, with their dark coats torn just 
enough to revedl a tempting and mealy richness at 
heart, a saucer of wild honey, and another of golden 
butter, composed the wholesome repast, of which 
David Hunt and his guest were partaking. 

The farmer had filled his plate a second time. 
Hard labor and the morning air had given him a keen 
appetite, and his thirst seemed in proportion, for 
Hannah was holding forth, but without lifting her 
eyes to his face, his third eup of rye coffee, on which 
the heavy cream was mounting like a foam, when 
Wheeler looked in upon the peaceful group. 

Shaw ate but little, and Hannah—the noble, warm- 
hearted Hannah Hunt—did nothing but blush every 
time she lifted her eyes from the bright tin coffee-pot, 
and deluge every cup she filled with a double quantity 
of cream, that littke brown hand of hers was so very 





unsteady. It seemed so strange for her to sit there, 
with her father directly opposite, and Isaac Shaw 
lifting those bright, saucy eyes to her face every 
other minute, and then dropping them as if he knew 
perfectly well that he ought to be ashamed of him- 
self there before her father. It was as much as Han- 
nah could manage to sit still and wait on the table. 
It seemed a marvel that her dear old father could eat 
so heartily. Every thing seemed looking at her with 
peculiar meaning. The old house-dog there on the 
hearth, the cat, as she moved demurely across the 
room, the purple morning glories trembling around 
the windows, all seemed perfectly aware that every 
thing was settled between her and Isaac Shaw, but 
rather astonished that the old man should take it all 
so quietly, when they had every one of them heard 
him protest, a thousand times, that it would be the 
death of him if she were ever to think of getting 
married, 

Hannah tried to act as if nothing particular had 
happened. She was frightened to death at the idea 
of meeting her father’s eyes, and as for Ike Shaw, it 
really was.too bad! what on earth did he keep look- 
ing at her from under those long eyelashes, she was 
perfectly certain in her own heart that she had never 
once looked at him since they sat down to breakfast, 
nothing in the world would tempt her to do any thing 
so forward! Dear, pretty Hannah Hunt! how did 
she know that the young man at her left, in the green 
hunting-shirt, was looking at her, if she never turned 
her eyes that way? The conical-shaped coffee-pot, 
with its steaming contents shut in by a lid marvel- 
ously like an overgrown extinguisher, was bright as 
hands could make it, but not quite brilliant enough to 
reflect the motions of her lover. Still Hannah Hunt 
was very positive that she had given Ike Shaw no 
sort of encouragement to look at her in that way, 
and, of course, she knew best, for the flowers that 
trembled and shook off their dew, and seemed laugh- 
ing at her through the window, were not more 
modest or innocent than Hannah Hunt. 

At length, when David Hunt had transferred the 
last morsel of ham from the plate to his lips, and 
drained his coffee cup for the third time, he drew 
back his chair and looked at Shaw. 

“ Well now, Ike, I am ready to talk over the busi- 
ness, as soon as you’ve a mind to—” 

David Hunt was hers interrupted in his speech, for 
Hannah recollected that moment that she had no 
spring water in the house, and the haste which she 
made to get her sun-bonnet and lift the pail to her 
arm quite disconcerted the whole party, but it was 
only fora moment. David settled back in his chair 
again, after giving a glance at her burning face as 
she lifted the wooden door-latch, and muttering to 
himself, 

‘ Well, well, it’s only human nature, I was young 
once myself,” he addressed Shaw again. 

And there was that vile man listening to every 
word which passed between the honest farmer and 
his son-in-law. He was crouching amid the vines 
as Hannah passed him, with the water pail on her 
arm, and the love light brightening her blue eyes and 
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sending its red to her cheeks. Her garments almost 
touched him as she turned a corner of the cabin, but 
he held his breath and shrunk close to the logs listen- 
ing to the conversation within, even while his 
kindling eyes followed the young and happy creature 
as she passed with a light step into the woods. When 
she had entirely disappeared he turned his eyes in- 
ward again, bent his ear, like a hound, and pressed 
his face close to the matted foliage, that no word 
passing between the two men at the table might 
escape him. After some ten minutes he drew 
stealthily back, darted into a patch of early corn that 
came up almost to one end of the cabin, and winding 
noiselessly through it, cautious as a serpent, not to 
shake a single silken tuft that streamed from the half 
ripened ears, he entered the woods again. 

“ To-morrow! to-morrow! quick work, but I am 
ready—the job pleases me—it pleases me—so, so 
fool—stand still. What, afraid of the knifewyet? It 
has better fare on hand—so—so !” 

These words were uttered after Wheeler entered 
the hollow where his horse was tied. He had been 
fingering the haft of his knife while muttering to 
himself, and partly drew it from his bosom as he 
came up. The still restive animal started at the 
gleam of the blade, which gave rise to the half 
savage half soothing words which his master uttered 
as he unknotted the bridle. After looking cautiously 
over his shoulder, Wheeler mounted to his saddle, 
and, crossing the cart path, rode leisurely toward the 
spring where Hannah Hunt had gone a few minutes 
before. 

A happy girl was Hannah Hunt as she passed 
through those thick woods down to the little spring 
which supplied the household with water! Every 
thing around her bore a thrice pleasant look. When 
she turned down the little footpath and came in sight 
of the fountain it was gushing up quick and bright, 
with a sweet impetuosity, like the sensations of her 
own pure heart. It seemed rejoicing with her, 
smiling on her. How sweetly it flashed up from its 
mossy basin, dimpling and laughing as the arrowy 
sunshine darted through the heavy masses of foliage 
overhead, and broke in a golden shower on the rivu- 
let that danced down through the rich turf carpeting 
the earth all around. It fell athwart the roots of that 
gnarled old oak that twisted in and out among the 
rocks just above, like a knot of huge serpents charmed 
to sleep by the soft lullaby of the waters—and on the 
little hollow, choked up with brake leaves, where 
the pretty stream lost itself and plunged into the 
earth again. 

Hannah came down the path smiling all uncon- 
sciously. She sat down beneath the shadow of the 
rock, with the water almost kissing her feet. A bird 
was overhead, and it began to sing till the leaves 
around its hiding-place shivered again, but Hannah 
did not listen to the bird; why should she? There 
was music enough in her own heart! She had trod- 
den upon a tuft of wild blossoms and the air was 
perfumed with their dying breath, but she only knew 
that every thing was very lovely and tranquil around 
her. The very foliage and the glimpses of sky 








shining through, seemed rejoicing over her head like 
old friends, longing to come nearer and bless her. 
Her heart was brimming with joy; tears, the highest 
and most blissful drops that ever fell from the blos- 
soms of a young heart, sparkled in those soft eyes; 
and there she sat, so quiet and motionless, bending 
a little forward like a wood lily on its stalk, and none 
but the Almighty, who loves the joy of an innocent 
heart, knew how pure and entire that joy was. 

All at once a shadow fell on the spirit of that 
young girl. One of those strange, intuitive feelings, 
which seem like spirit-tones in the heart, came over 
her. There was no unusual noise in the forest, and 
yet she bent her ear to listen; still no sound, save 
the soft hum of summer insects, and such beautiful 
things as love the solitude, arose to startle her; but 
the feeling of dread was in her heart, she put back 
the mass of golden curls that had fallen over her 
shoulder and listened still more intently. It was a 
sound, the tramp of a horse mellowed and broken by 
the forest turf. Certain that it was the approach of 
an enemy, Hannah snatched her sun-bonnet from the 
ground, and, hastily filling her pail from the spring, 
turned breathlessly into the path. It was too late for 
escape! scarcely had she advanced half a dozen 
paces, when William Wheeler appeared in a curve 
of the path. She turned into the wood, though the 
undergrowth was so thickly tangled there that it 
seemed almost impossible to force a passage through. 
Wheeler sprung from his horse and left it standing 
across the path, as he came quickly toward the 
breathless and startled girl. 

*‘ What, Hannah, you are determined to fight shy 
yet?” exclaimed the vile man, pressing close to the 
struggling girl, and attempting to take the pail from 
her hand. ‘ Come, come, give it up, it’s too heavy, 
you bend under it like a young sugar-cane in the 
wind. Let me carry it, I say.” 

He took the pail forcibly from her hand as he 
spoke, and dashed half the water to the ground. 

‘“‘ Never mind,” he said with a disagreeable laugh, 
“ we can go down to the spring and fill it again. I 
want to talk with you.” 

‘‘ What do you wish to say?” faltered the terrified 
girl. ‘I thought you would not come again. I must 
go home, my father is waiting.” 

“Thought I should not come again? A pretty 
fellow I should be to take you at the first word. No, 
no, Miss Hannah, I do not so easily give up an idea 
when it once gets into my head. Such girls as you 
are scarce here in the bush.” 

While he spoke, Wheeler swung the half empty 
pail on one arm, and forcing Hannah’s hand through 
the other, dragged her toward the path. 

“TI do not wish to go down there—I wl? not unless 
you drag me from the spot by force,” said Hannah, 
wringing her hand suddenly from the hold he had 
fixed upon it, and darting up the hill with the speed 
of a deer. 

Wheeler sprung after her. A hound in full cry 
could not have leaped more fiercely forward; he 
grasped her arm, turned her round with a jerk, and 
when her pale face was close before his, he laughed, 
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not, as might have been expected, a coarse, ruffianly 
laugh, but low and sweet, with a tone that thrilled 
through the heart it reached. 

“Come, girl, come! I do not want to frighten 
you. Go down to the spring—I have a great many 
things to talk over. How can you tremble so close 
by the man who loves you better than any thing on 
earth?” 

And, with a reed-like bend of his fine form, Wil- 
liam Wheeler threw his arm around Hannah’s waist, 
and again attempted rather to persuade than force 
her toward the spring. 

“T will not move « step. I cannot. Oh! Mr. 
Wheeler, pray let me go; you frighten me almost to 
death,” cried the poor girl, trembling in every limb, 
while her ashy lips quivered with terror. 

‘“‘ How foolish you are, Hannah Hunt, to fear from 
one man—an old lover and true friend—that which 
pleases you in a fellow like one I could mention. 
Now I’ll wager my horse there against a Canada 
pony that you did not shrink and tremble, and 
quiver all over with disgust, when Ike Shaw came 
to your house this morning,” said Wheeler, girding 
her wrist more firmly with his arm, and speaking in 
a mellow and persuasive voice, a voice which 
sounded so like that of Isaac Shaw that Hannah 
raised her large eyes to his face in wonder and new 
dread, but they sunk to the earth again, shocked by 
the conflicting passions which had met their gaze in 
that handsome but evil face. 

‘Come, have done with all this childish nonsense,” 
continued Wheeler, “I only want a fair hearing. 
You were too hasty the other day, when I came like 
an honest man and asked you to marry me, and I, 
like a fool, went off with my cause half argued. 
Stop, stop, there is no getting off now, I must be 
heard.” 

Still Hannah writhed in the clasp of his strong 
arm, and looked wildly over her shoulder in hopes of 
aid from the house. 

“Say what you wish here, then,” she said, almost 














wild with terror; ‘I will listen—take your arm 
away, and let me sit down on the log a little further 
from your horse—I will hear all that you have to say 
if you do this !” 

“What, you would get a little nearer the house, 
and scream if I only lifted my eyes to that pretty 
white face of yours? No, no, Miss Hannah, I am 
not to be cheated in this way ;” and, flinging his dis- 
engaged arm also around her person, Wheeler lifted 
her from the ground and moved rapidly toward his 
horse. The poor girl struggled, her head fell back 
on his shoulder, and her terror found voice in a 
single sharp cry. 

** Hush!” said Wheeler, turning his face till she 
could feel the warmgbreath as it poured from his 
clenched teeth. ‘‘ HdSh, I say, or I shall be forced to 
quiet you with my handkerchief.” 

He moved toward his horse as he spoke, set her on 
the ground, still grasping her arm with one iron hand, 
as he sprung to his saddle and attempted to drag her 
up after him. 

Another cry, sharp with terrible agony, broke from 
the lips of that poor girl. It was followed by a rush- 
ing sound in the path above, the crash of branches, 
the leap of a strong man, and the shout of a fierce 
voice in its rage— Villain !—Villain !” and with this 
fierce ery David Hunt plunged like a lion down to 
the spot where his child was lying, prone, pale and 
senseless on the earth. He sprung over her body 
with his arms outstretched and his eyes on fire—for 
one instant his iron hand clutched the folds of 
Wheeler’s hunting-shirt, but it was wrested from 
him by the violent leap taken that instant by the 
goaded horse, as he wheeled and darted up the path 
and out of sight it seemed with a single bound. 

“Oh, if I had my rifle!” exclaimed David Hunt, 
in a hoarse whisper, as he lifted his daughter from 
the earth and laid her down again, for the stout man 
shook with rage, and that moment was weak as an 
infant—* If I but had my rifle !” 

[Conclusion in our next number. 
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Whoss the eyes thou erst didst shade, 
Down what bosom hast thou rolled, 
O’er what cheek unchidden played, 
Tress of mingled brown and gold? 
Round what brow, say, didst thou twine? 
Angel mother! it was thine! 


Cold, the brow that wore this braid, 
Pale, the cheek this bright lock prest. 
Dim, the eyes it loved to shade, 
Still, the ever gentle breast— 
All that bosom’s struggles past, 
When it held this ringlet last. 


In that happy home above, 
Where all perfect joy hath birth, 





Thou dispensest good and love, 


8* 


Mother, as thou didst on earth. 
And though distant seems that sphere, 
Still I feel thee ever near. 


Though my longing eye now views 
Thy angelic mien no more, 
Still thy spirit can infuse 
Good in mine, unknown before. 
Still the voice, from childhood dear, 
Steals upon my raptured ear, 


Chiding every wayward deed, 
Fondly praising every just, 
Whisp’ring soft, when strength I need, 
‘‘ Loved one! place in God thy trust!” 
Oh! ’tis more than joy to feel 
Thou art watching o’er my weal! 
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Wiu14m Coorer, the emigrant ancestor of James 
Fenimore Cooper, arrived in this country in 1679, 
and settled at Burlington, NeW Jersey. He imme- 
diately took an active part in public affairs, and his 
name appears in the list of members of the Colonial 
Legislature for 1681. In 1687, or subsequent to the 
establishment of Penn at Philadelphia, he obtained a 
grant of land opposite the new city, extending seve- 
ral miles along the margin of the Delaware and the 
tributary stream which has since borne the name of 
Cooper’s Creek. The branch of the family to which 
our subject belongs removed more than’ a century 
since into Pennsylvania, in which state the father 
of the novelist was born. He married early, and 
while a young man established himself at a hamlet 
in Burlington county, New Jersey, which continues 
to be known by his name, and afterward in the city 
of Burlington. Having become possessed of exten- 
sive tracts of land on the border of Otsego Lake, in 
central New York, he began the settlement of his 
estate there in the autumn of 1785, and in the follow- 
ing spring erected the first house in Cooperstown. 
From this time until 1790 Judge Cooper resided 
alternately at Cooperstown and Burlington, keeping 
up an establishment at both places. James Fenimore 
Cooper was born at Burlington on the fifteenth of 
September, 1789, and in the succeeding year was 
carried to the new home of his family, of which he 
is now proprietor. 

Judge Cooper being a member of the Congress, 
which then held its sessions in Philadelphia, his 
family remained much of the time at Burlington, 
where our author, when but six years of age, com- 
menced under a private tutor of some eminence his 
classical education. In 1800 he became an inmate 
of the family of Rev. Thomas Ellison, Rector of St. 
Peter’s, in Albany, who had fitted for the university 
three of his elder brothers, and on the death of that 
accomplished teacher was sent to New Haven, where 
he completed his preparatory studies. He entered 
Yale College at the beginning of the second term 
for 1802. Among his classmates were the Hon. John 
A. Collier, Judge Cushman and the late Mr. Justice 
Sutherland of New York, Judge Bissel of Connecti- 
cut, Colonel James Gadsden of Florida, and several 
others who afterward became eminent in various 
professions. The Hon. John C. Calhoun was at the 
time a resident graduate, and Judge Jay of Bedford, 
who had been his room-mate at Albany, entered the 
class below him. The late James A. Hillhouse ori- 





ginally entered the same class with Mr. Cooper; 
there was very little difference in their ages, both 
having been born in the same month, and both being 
much too young to be thrown into the arena of col- 
lege life. Hillhouse was judiciously withdrawn for 
this reason until the succeeding year, leaving Cooper 
the youngest student in the college; he, however, 
maintained a respectable position, and in the ancient 
languages particularly had no superior in his class. 

In 1805 he quitted the college, and, obtaining a mid- 
shipman’s warrant, entered the navy. His frank, 
generous and daring nature made him a favorite, and 
admirably fitted him for the service, in which he 
would unquestionably have obtained the highest 
honors had he not finally made choice of the ease 
and quiet of the life of a private gentleman. After six 
years afloat—six years not unprofitably passed, since 
they gave him that knowledge of maritime affairs 
which enabled him subsequently, almost without an 
effort, to place himself at the head of all the writers 
who, in any period, have ‘laid their hand upon 
the ocean’’—he resigned his office, and on the first 
day of January, 1811, was married to Miss De Lancey, 
a sister of the present Bishop of the Diocese of 
Western New York, and a descendant of one of the 
oldest and most influential families in America. 

Before removing to Cooperstown he resided a short 
time in Westchester, near New York, and here he 
commenced his career as an author. His first book 
was Precaution. It was undertaken under cir- 
cumstances purely accidental, and published under 
great disadvantages. Its success was moderate, 
though far from contemptible. It is a ludicrous evi- 
dence of the value of critical opinion in this country, 
that Precaution was thought to discover so much 
knowledge of English society, as to raise a question 
whether its alledged could be its real author! More 
reputation for this sort of knowledge accrued to Mr. 
Cooper from Precaution than from his subsequent 
real work on England. It was republished in Lon- 
don, and passed for an English novel. 

The Spy followed. No one will dispute the 
success of The Spy. It was almost immediately 
republished in all parts of Europe. The novelty of 
an American book of this character probably con- 
tributed to give it circulation. It is worthy of remark 
that all our own leading periodicals looked coldly 
upon it; though the country did not. The North 
American Review—ever unwilling to do justice to 
Mr. Cooper—had a very ill natured notice of it, pro 
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fessing to place The New England Tale far above it. 
Spite of such shailow criticism, however, the book 
was universally popular. It was decidedly the best 
historical romance then written by an American; not 
without faults, indeed, but with a fair plot, clearly 
and strongly drawn characters, and exhibiting great 
boldness and originality of conception. Harvey Birch 
is one of the finest characters in modern fiction. 

The Pioneers came next. This book, it seems 
to me, has always had a reputation partly fictitious. 
It is the poorest of the Leather-Stocking tales, nor 
was its success either marked or spontaneous. Still, 
it was very well received, though it was thought to 
be a proof that the author was written out! With 
this book commenced the absurdity of saying Mr. 
Cooper introduced family traits and family history 
into his novels. 

The Pilot succeeded. The success of The Pilot 
was at first a little doubtful in this country; but Eng- 
land gave it a reputation which it still maintains. It 
is due to Boston to say that its popularity in the 
United States was first manifested there. I say due 
to Boston, not from considerations of merit in the 
book, but because, for some reason, praise for Mr. 
Cooper, from New England, has been so rare. 
America has no original literature, it is said. Where 
can the model of The Pilot be found? I know of no- 
thing which could have suggested it but the following 
fact, which was related to me last summer by Mr. 
Cooper. The Pirate had been published a short time 
before. Conversing with the late Charles Wilkes, of 
New York—a man of taste and judgment—our 
author heard extolled the universal knowledge of 
Scott, and the sea portions of The Pirate cited as a 
proof. He laughed at the idea, as most seamen 
would, and the discussion ended by his promising to 
write a sea-story which should be read by landsmen, 
while seamen could feel its truth. The Pilot was 
the fruit of that conversation. It is one of the most 
remarkable novels of the time, and everywhere 
obtained instant and high applause. 

Lionel Lincoln followed. This was a second 
attempt to embody history in an American work of 
fiction. It failed, and perhaps justly; yet it contains 
one of the nicest delineations of character in Mr. 
Cooper’s works. I know of no instance in which 
the distinction between a maniac and an idiot is so 
admirably drawn; the setting was bad, however, 
and the picture was not examined. 

Next came The Last of the Mohicans. This book 
succeeded from the first, and all over Christendom. 
It has strong parts and weak parts, but it was purely 
original, and originality always occupies the ground. 
In this respect it is like The Pilot. Natty Bumpo is 
better here than in any of the series of which he is a 
character. 

After the publication of The Last of the Mohicans 
Mr. Cooper went to Europe, where his reputation 
was already well established as one of the greatest 
writers of romantic fiction which our age, more pro- 
lific in men of genins than any other, had produced. 
The first of his works after he left his native country 
was The Prairie. Its success was great and imme- 





diate. By the French and English critics it was 
deemed the best of our author’s stories of Indian life. 
It has one leading fault, however, that of introducing 
any character superior to the family of the squatter. 
Of this fault Mr. Cooper was himself aware before 
he finished the work; but as he wrote and printed 
simultaneously, it was not easy to correct it. In this 
book, notwithstanding, Natty Bumpo is quite up to 
his mark, and is surpassed only in The Pathfinder. 
The reputation of The Prairie, like that of The 
Pioneers, is in a large degree owing to the opinions 
of the reviews; it is always a fault in a book that 
appeals to human sympathies, that it fails with the 
multitude. In what relates to taste, the multitude is of 
no great authority; but in all that is connected with 
feeling, they are the highest; and for this simple 
reason, that as man becomes sophisticated he de- 
viates from nature, the only true source of all our 
sympathies. Our feelings are doubtless improved by 
refinement, and vice versa; but their roots are struck 
in the human heart, and what fails to touch the heart, 
in these particulars, fails, while that which does 
touch it, succeeds. The perfection of this sort of 
writing is that which pleases equally the head and 
the heart. 

The Red Rover followed The Prairie. Its success 
surpassed that of any its predecessors. It was writ- 
ten and printed in Paris, and all in a few months. 
Its merits and its reception prove the accuracy of 
those gentlemen who allege that ‘‘ Mr. Cooper never 
wrote a successful book after he left the United 
States!” It is certainly a stronger work than The 
Pilot, though not without considerable faults. 

The Wept of Wishton Wish was the next novel. 
The author I believe regards this and Lionel Lincoln 
as the poorest of his works. It met with no great 
success. 

The Water Witch succeeded, but is inferior to any 
of the other nautical tales. 

Then came The Bravo, the success of which 
was very great: probably equal to that of The Red 
Rover. It is one of the best, if not the very best of 
the works Mr. Cooper had then written. It gave 
aristocracy some hits, which aristocracy gave back 
again. The best notice which appeared of it was in 
the famous Paris gazette entitled Migaro, before 
Figaro was bought out by the French government. 
The change from the biting wit which characterized 
this periodical, to the grave sentiment of such an 
article, was really touching, and added an _ inde- 
scribable grace to the remarks. 

The Heidenmaur followed. It is impossible for 
one to understand this book who has not some ac- 
quaintance with the scenes and habits described. It 
was not very successful. 

The Headsman of Berne did much better. It is 
inferior to The Bravo, though not so clashing to 
aristocracy. It met with very respectable success. 
It was the last of Mr. Cooper’s novels written in 
Europe. 

I have spoken only of Mr. Cooper’s literary la- 
bors while abroad. Before mentioning his return, 
which took place in 1834, I shall be pardoned a few 
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words relating more directly to his personal history. 
Of all Americans who ever visited Europe he con- 
tributed most to our country’s good reputation. His 
high character made him everywhere welcome; 
there was no circle, however aristocratic or distin- 
guished, in which, if he appeared in it, he was not a 
star of the first magnitude ; and he had the somewhat 
singular merit of never forgetting that he was an 
American. Halleck, in his admirable poem of Red 
Jacket, written while our novelist was abroad, says 
well of him— 
Cooper, whose name is with his country’s woven, 
First.in her fields, her pioneer of mind, 


A wanderer now in other lands, has proven 
His love for the young land he left behind. 


He was not only, on every fitting occasion, first to 
defend and first to applaud his country, but he was 
the first to whom appeals were ever made for in- 
formation in regard to her by statesmen who felt an 
interest in our destiny. Following the revolution of 
the Three Days, in Paris, a fierce controversy took 
place between the absolutists, the republicans and the 
constitutionalists. Among the subjects introduced in 
the Chambers was the comparative cheapness of our 
system of government; the absolutists asserting that 
the people of the United States paid more direct and 
indirect taxes than the French. Lafayette appealed 
to Mr. Cooper, who entered the arena, and though, 
from his peculiar position, at a heavy pecuniary loss, 
and the danger of incurring yet greater misfortunes, 
by a masterly exposé he silenced at once the popular 
falsehoods. So in all places, circumstances, and 
times, Mr. Cooper was the “‘ American in Europe,” 
more jealous of his country’s reputation than his 
own. 

The first novel published after Mr. Cooper’s return 
to the United States was Homeward Bound. It was 
pretty successful, and not the poorest of his books. 
There is far more truth in this and its sequel, Home 
as Found, than newspaper writers have been willing to 
admit. I may observe in passing, that the opinions 
expressed of New York society in Home as Found are 
identical with those in Notions of the Americans, a 
work almost as much abused for its praise of this 
country as was Home as Found for its censure. It 
is worthy of remark, that almost every one whose 
opinion is worth regarding, now admits that the pic- 
tures in the book are true. This is no doubt the cause 
of the feeling it excited, for a 2atvon never gets in a 
passion at misrepresentation. It is a miserable 
country that cannot look down a falsehood, even from 
a native. 

The next novel was The Pathfinder. It is the 
opinion of the better judges that this work deserves 
success more than any Mr. Cooper has written. I 
have heard Mr. Cooper say that in his judgment the 
claim lay between The Pathfinder and The Deer- 
slayer. Leather Stocking appears to more advan- 
tage in The Pathfinder than in any other book, and in 
Deerslayer next. Had either of these works been 
written by an unknown author, probably the country 
would have hailed him as much superior to Mr. 
Cooper. 





Mercedes of Castile came next. It may be set 
down as a failure. The necessity of following facts 
that had become familiar, and which had so lately 
possessed the novelty of fiction, was too much for 
any writer. 

The Deerslayer was written after Mercedes and The 
Pathfinder, and was very successful. Hetty Hunter 
is perhaps the best female character Mr. Cooper has 
drawn, though her sister is generally preferred. 

The Two Admirals followed The Deerslayer. This 
book stands at the head of the nautical tales. Its 
fault is, dealing with too important events to be thrown 
so deep into fiction ; but this is a fault that may be par- 
doned in a romance. Mr. Cooper has written no- 
thing in description, whether on sea or land, that 
equals either of the battle scenes of this work; 
especially that part of the first where the French ship 
is captured. The Two Admirals appeared at an un- 
fortunate time, but it was nevertheless successful. 

Wing and Wing followed, and it was well re 
ceived. It proved, however, an unprofitable book to 
the author. The publishers adopted the ‘ cheap sys- 
tem” in issuing it, and the result was a doubt on the 
part of Mr. Cooper whether he would allow any of 
his succeeding works to be published here at all, with 
the exception of a copy or two to secure his rights, 
and to prevent his writings from becoming the prey 
of pirates. 

Wyandotte came next; it was published on the 
same plan, and I believe with the same results. The 
book was much read, however, and generally praised. 

Ned Myers shared the same fate, though it is not a 
fiction. 

The last of Mr. Cooper’s works has been issued 
but a few weeks. I allude to Afloat and Ashore, 
which is soon to be followed by a sequel, like the 
first part, in two volumes. 

I have thus far, with a single exception, spoken of 
Mr. Cooper’s novels, which in merit place him 
among the first, and in number among the most pro- 
lific writers of the time. It used to be the custom of 
the North American Review to speak of his works 
as “translated into French,” as if this were giving 
the highest existing evidence of their popularity, 
while there was not a language in Europe into which 
they did not all, after the publication of The Red 
Rover, appear almost as soon as they were printed 
in London. While the first critics of Germany, Italy 
and France debated the claims of Cooper and Scott 
to precedence, and Balzac and others unhesitatingly 
avowed the superiority of our countryman, the Ameri- 
can press gave but rare and faint indications that his 
existence was remembered. One of the most original 
writers of his age, the founder of three distinct classes 
or schools of novels, in each of which he has been 
imitated by a host, and equaled by none—the modern 
romance of the sea, the American historical novel, 
and the novel of Indian life,—Mr. Cooper at home, 
and at home only, for venturing to express his 
opinions on our politics and social condition, is rated 
as a ‘‘ writer of the most ordinary abilities,” and his 
works studiously unnoticed, or their appearance made 
the occasion of personal abuse. 
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Beside his novels, and the Notions of the Americans 
already referred to, Mr. Cooper has published A Let- 
ter to My Countrymen, The Monikins and The 
American Democrat, neither of which have I read. 
Since his return he has likewise written Observations 
on Switzerland, France, England and Italy, which 
are the most independent and philosophical works 
published by an American about Europe, and The 
Naval History of the United States. 

Mr. Cooper’s Naval History is unquestionably one 
of the most valuable contributions that have been 
made to our historical literature. It is from original 
and authentic materials, full of facts unattainable by 
any other writer. Mr. Cooper had himself been 
in the navy; he was personally acquainted with most 
of our eminent commanders; and he made the best 
use of these great advantages. The annals of the 
first half century of our marine will probably never 
be re-written, unless by some compiler from this 
standard and complete authority. The work and— 
as is the custom in America if a book be unpopular— 
the author were rudely attacked in the journals. 
Every species of filth which ignorant malignity could 
invent was showered from editorial dormitories. 
The chief reason for this was that Mr. Cooper had 
ventured to award well-deserved praise to more than 
one of the gallant officers engaged in the battle of 
Lake Erie. He had deprived the brave Perry of no 
single leaf of the laurels that so well graced his 
brows, but he had given Elliott the meed to which he 
was entitled. Elliott was and is an unpopular man; 
Perry’s name was, as it still is, dear to the people; 
“and it makes no difference,” said one of Mr. 
Cooper’s critics, ‘‘ whether the history be false or 
true; the country has for certain years acquiesced in 
a particular judgment, with which they are well 
enough satisfied, and this judgment no man has a right 
to disturb!” By no means! if it be to challenge 
justice to an unpopular man. We have neither space 
nor time fer a discussion of this battle; nor indeed is 
such discussion needed at this late day, since Mr. 
Cooper’s Reply to Messrs. Burgess, Duer and Mac- 
kenzie has put to rest, perfectly and forever, every 
question connected with it, by establishing so com- 
pletely the truth of each statement in the Naval His- 
tory as to induce a general recantation from his ene- 
mies. This reply is a demonstration, and Messrs. 
Burgess, Duer, Mackenzie, and their aiders and abet- 
tors, have laid down their arms. Beside the Naval 
History Mr. Cooper has written the lives of the most 
distinguished American naval commanders, for this 
magazine, and we hope soon to see this series of 
biographies issued in a separate and more convenient 
edition. It is doubtful whether any contributions to 
our periodical literature have been more widely read, 
or possessed more intrinsic value. 

The notice I have given of Mr. Cooper’s works is 
brief, because the space allowed to me is limited; 
but I cannot resist the temptation, in conclusion, to 
Say a few words in regard to American literature. 
Of the past—of Edwards, who since the time of 
Bacon has had no equal among metaphysicians, of 





Franklin, and the great masters in theology, in legis- 
lation, in art, which the country has furnished from 
time to time, I say nothing; of Channing, of Marsh, 
of Allston, of Ware, whose death-bells are yet ring- 
ing in our ears, I am silent; I point to the living, 
and claim for the United States a greater array of 
genius and talent for the number of Anglo-Saxon 
inhabitants they contain, than England herself pos- 
sesses. I know the general and disgraceful ignorance 
among Americans of ofr own rapid advancement 
and present high condition ; I know that in our most 
** respectable” coteries a sort of puerile twaddle ob- 
tains, which, even in England, except with a few 
whose trade it is to abuse this country on all occa- 
sions, would induce general derision. The position 
assumed is, that we have no genius, talent, taste ; that 
as a nation we are practical and utilitarian; in fine, 
that we have no literature or art. In reply to this, I 
appeal to the names of Cooper, Irving, Paulding, 
Bird and Hawthorne, among our living novelists ; 
of Bryant, Dana, Halleck and Longfellow, whom it 
would be preposterous to say are equaled by any 
four cotemporary poets of England; of Prescott and 
Bancroft, of whom Hallam, Allison and Mahon are 
the only rivals, and they far in the rear, among 
British historians; of Story, Kent, Webster, Calhoun, 
and many others, in law and the science of govern- 
ment; of Brownson and Emerson among our phi- 
losophical critics; of Beecher, Barnes, Cheever, 
Norton, Spring, Mcllvaine, Hopkins, Wayland, 
Williams, Tappan, and a host beside, in theology; 
of Powers, who by the acclaim of Europe is the 
greatest sculptor now in the world; of Inman, Cole, 
Huntingion, Durand, Leslie, Sully and others, consti- 
tuting a list of painters surpassed, if equaled, by those 
of no country but Germany ; certainly not equaled by 
the living painters of England. 

Here, it is acknowledged, there are obstacles to the 
progress of literature and art. We want a copyright 
law, and we want rich and liberal men to patronize 
the painter and the sculptor. In America genius 
must be its own reward. But the number who, 
despite all obstacles and discouragements, have won 
great and enduring reputations may well induce ex- 
ultation. Few have done so much for the American 
name as the subject of this article. The Frenchman, 
the German, the Italian, the inhabitant of the Penin- 
sula, speaks of our republic as ‘ the land of Cooper,” 
just as he turns to Greece with recollections of Ho- 
mer. A prophet is without reputation in his own 
country. Mr. Cooper is less read in the United 
States than Harrison Ainsworth; and there are twenty 
copies of the puerile verses of Kirke White sold 
among us where there is sold one copy of the sublime 
poetry of William Cullen Bryant. 

The portrait published with this notice, though 
from a miniature by Blanchard, one of the best artists 
in his line in the Union, and engraved by Dodson, 
who is said to have no equal as an engraver of heads, 
it must be confessed does little justice to Mr. Cooper, 
though it is more like him than any of the many pic- 
tures of him hitherto engraved. 
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Poems by Christopher Pearse Cranch. Philadelphia, Carey 
§ Hart, 1 vol. 12mo. 


To acritic of the old scho@there is no labor so easy 
and so delightful as the handling of a transcendentalist, 
gyved in rhyme. Such a reviewer bears the same tender 
relation to the poet that the cat bears to the mouse. As 
long as the latter keeps his person snug in any hole, nook, 
cranny or corner of mystery, all that the critic can do is 
to sneer at his retiring disposition, or attempt to draw him 
into the light, by professing a curiosity to see his face. 
If this succeeds, then comes the old grimalkin game of 
playing and slaying. It isa game of craft against sim- 
plicity. Reviewer and bard are of a different race, have 
different interests, and Jook at objects with different eyes. 
There is no common ground on which they can meet. 
They are natural enemies. The nonsense of one is the 
wisdom of the other; the discord of one is the harmony 
of the other. They do not see, hear, touch, feel and taste— 
they do not associate, combine, reason and imagine with 
the same senses and the same mind. The opinion which 
one forms of the other is of no more value than a Hotten- 
tot’s judgment on the last Paris fashion. Both are men of 
tastes, not men of taste, and they think and write accord- 
ing to their dispositions, peculiarities and prejudices. The 
critic generally has the advantage in verbal battles, for his 
enemy is open to every shaft of ridicule, and the public 
love laughter more than justice. No sooner, therefore, 
does a man step out, like Mr. Cranch, from the security of 
private meditation, into the pleasing but dangerous pub- 
licity given by fine paper and yellow covers, than there is 
generated in the literary atmosphere an ominous cloud, 
which bursts pitilessly upon him in a storm of sneers. 
Some gentle souls, of delicate organization, may welcome 
him with smooth flatteries, and hail his worst faults with 
frigid ecstasies; but their drizzle of adulation is often 
more intolerable than the thunder-gust of contempt. We 
have often regretted that the race of poetical transcendent- 
alists, now somewhat in the vogue, should be doomed to 
suffer so much undiscerning scorn and indiscriminating 
panegyric, from two classes of readers equally prejudiced 
and unreasonable. 

Mr. Cranch seems to have had a premonition of one 
phase of his fate, for he informs us, in some lines on the 
Poet, that . 

He that would earn the poet’s sacred name 

Must write for future as for present ages ; 

Must learn to scorn the wreath of vulgar fame, 

And bear to see cold critics, o’er the pages 


His burning brain hath wrought, wreak wantonly 
Their dull and crabbed spite or trifling mockery.”’ 


Whether “ future ages’’ will or will not appreciate Mr. 
Cranch’s scorn of vulgar fame or of cold critics, we have 
too much modesty and too little foresight to determine; 
but as he is undoubtedly a man of amiable disposition 
and sweet temper, he ought to be safe from the spite, if 
not the trifling, of the present time. We propose to make 
a few observations on his poems, with as little admixture 
of carnal jesting, as, under the circumstances, can be 
expected. 

The first blemish which strikes the reader of these 
poems is repletion. The author not only repeats others, 


but he repeats himself. The words, phrases and images, | 





which have been originated by the disciples of the tran- 
scendental school, and which, together, constitute a kind 
of jargon now worn almost threadbare, reappear in Mr. 
Cranch without much modification. We see in every part 
of his volume the influence of the books he has read. The 
usual honors are paid to Prometheus and Memnon’s Sta- 
tue. Wonder-land, spirit-land, melody of the heart, heart- 
deeps, wing of thought, the chambers of the soul, mystery 
of life, Inward and Outward, dreamy light, spirit’s ear, 
inner life, Outerworld, and similar expressions, which are 
now as trite as the fashionable diction of the last century, 
which Wordsworth warred against, are continually in- 
truded. Flower and fruit are incessantly pressed into 
the service of metaphor. Time and Space are again voted 
negations of Eternity and Infinity. Pantheism ducks and 
dives, and dives and ducks again, in the stream of his 
verse. The vast region of the Indefinite, with its accus- 
tomed gloom and vacuity, meets us as an old acquaintance. 
Some fine verbal combinations are directly borrowed from 
Byron, Shelley, Keats and Tennyson. The three latter, 
with Carlyle, Emerson, Lowell, and a few others, are 
continually suggested to the mind of the reader of Mr. 
Cranch. This conscious or unconscious imitation, this 
echoing of other minds, must be considered a blemish by 
the poet’s own sect—and by the rules of his own order we 
desire to judge him. 

In those poems in this collection, of which invention 
can be predicated, we perceive little imagination. The 
author’s: fancy is often rich, and sometimes daring and 
frolicsome in throwing off images and analogies, which 
startle by their oddity; but we never perceive subtile 
thoughts and feelings, shaped and colored into visible and 
vivid pictures, or embodied in words and phrases which 
we feel to be their true language to the soul, as we find in 
Shelley and other bards of spiritualism. “Indeed, Mr. 
Cranch seems to be swayed alternately by two feelings, 
timidity and daring; one prompting him to use the ac- 
credited expression of trandscendentalism, and the other 
hurrying him into strained, unnatural and unsuggestive 
images, which, ‘‘ as the world goes,” are as liable to pro- 
voke mirth as admiration. In both states of mind he 
rather speaks for the edification of his own soul than for 
the souls of others. His meditation and his rapture are 
not always expressed, in the true meaning of the term 
expression. His poems are rather signs of his own statés 
of mind than expressions of those states to other minds. 
To those who understand the freemasonry of the sect, 
they may not be difficult of apprehension. But a volume 
of poems is to be circulated among different classes of 
persons, and to address a variety of minds; at least every 
poet trusts and hopes this will be the case; and, accord- 
ingly, there should be sufficient power in the poetry to call 
forth the feeling, or to create the state of mind to which 
it appeals. Great poets ever find sympathizing readers, 
because they possess the force of thought and imagination 
necessary to compel other minds to give them heed. Dull 
clergymen and bad poets are always murmuring at the 
lack of religious feeling and poetic appreciation; but we 
find no lack of either when there is any adequate cause 
priest or poet for their development. Many, of course, 
will sneer and deride at originality, merely because it 1s 
new, and many form a low estimate of the value of what 
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transcends the senses, but the great body of reading per- 
sons are always willing to obey any impulses which a 
poet has the faculty to excite. If, after candidly surren- 
dering their minds to him, he fails to impress or influence 
them, the fault is his, not theirs. 

A few extracts will enable our readers to judge both of 
Mr. Cranch’s faults and beauties. It will be seen that 
there is much gentleness and melody in his nature, and 
that most of what he writes has its origin in his “ heart- 
deeps.” The mystical sadness diffused through many of 
his poems is not without its charm. The delicacy of his 
mind, though it sometimes leads him into prettiness, is 
often displayed to fine effect in subtile fancies. We should 
estimate him as a man who had lived much with books 
and nature, who had “ experienced” poetry, who felt his 
“heart leap up”? when he beheld beauty and excellence, 
and who, with original tendencies to the tender and 
thoughtful, had not escaped being occasionally betrayed 
by them into daintiness and effeminate egotism. There is 
little muscle and bone in his verse. With all his serious- 
ness of purpose, he often plays with his thoughts, and 
links them to fancies which are ingenious without being 
true or suggestive. There is not enough manliness in the 
tone and temper of his reflections. We are surprised that 
a study of the writings of such men as Carlyle and Emer- 
son—and those authors Mr. Cranch has evidently studied— 
should not have taught him more force, and given hima 
keener perception of the ludicrous. We wish he had 
caught more of their spirit and less of their phrases. Car- 
lyle growls, and Emerson jeers, at many things in life, 
but neither whine. The rough, sinewy energy of the 
first, and the piercing intellect of the other, preserve them 
from any thing which looks like cant or feebleness. They 
never are presented in the attitude of elegant souls, 
mourning dolorously over their lot, and wondering that all 
men are not as deliciously miserable as themselves, 

In a little poem called the “ Rainbow,” Mr. Cranch 
pursues the metaphor of a flower through twelve stanzas. 
He addresses the rainbow as a flower of the skies, 

Springing and growing 
In thy garden of mist, 


Where the sun hath so often 
The thunder-cloud kissed. 


And his notion of the sun’s good-nature is conveyed in a 
curious fancy, Which deserves note— 


The clouds are all weeping, 
But ere the sun sets, 

He flings them this flower 
To chase their regrets. 


A litle further down he calls it “ heaven’s sun-flower,”’ 
thus letting us into the secret that the whole poem had its 
origin in a not very felicitous pun. In some lines to the 
Aurora Borealis, we have more of this, metrical botany : 


Beautiful and rare Aurora, 

In the heavens thou art their Flora, 
Night-blooming Cereus of the sky, 
Rose of Amaranthine dye, 
Hyacinth of purple light, 

Or their Lily clad in white! 


With a similar facility of crowding fancies one upon 
another, the same skiey appearance is also addressed as a 


Blush upon the cheek of night, 
Posthumous, unearthly light, 
Dream of the deep sunken sun, 
Beautiful sleep-walking one, 
Sister of the moonlight pale. 


Seeker of the starry choir! 
Lovely opposition fire! 
Restless roamer of the sky. 





In a little poem called “Endymion,” the “ queenly 
moon” is represented as 


Walking through her starred saloon. 


This is degrading the heavens to the most earthly of 
earth’s things, and would shock an atheist, if he were a 
man of imagination. To call the regions of immensity 


“‘ Studded with stars unutterably bright,” 
a starred saloon, is not defensible even on the plea that 
rhyme is inexorable in its demands on propriety. 
** The Ocean,” suggested by a passage in Wordsworth’s 
great Ode, commences with a difficult question, which is 
answered in a singular way: 


Tell me, brother, what are we? 
Spirits bathing in the sea 
Of Deity! 
Half afloat and half on land, 
Wishing much to leave the strand— 
Standing, gazing with devotion, 
Yet afraid to trust the ocean— 
Such are we. 


Mr. Cranch here speaks confidently for the human race, 
and his dogmatic “such are we,”’ should be scanned with 
some care, Is not the last part of the extract a souvenir of 
one of Dr. Watts’s hymns? (We have a distinct recollec- 
tion of timid mortals shrinking from passing the “‘ narrow” 
sea of death, and who are said 


“To linger shivering on the brink, 
And fear to launch away.” 


Mr. Emerson has a fine little lyric on the humble bee. 
In “ Field Notes,’? Mr. Cranch tries his fancy on the same 
subject, and with considerable success : 


These shall be our company. 
The soliloquizing bee 

Hath no need of such as we: 
We will let him wander free: 
He must labor hotly yet, 

Ere the summer sun shall set. 
Grumbling little merchant man, 
Deft Utilitarian, 

Dunning all the idle flowers, 
Short to him must be the hours, 
As he steereth swiftly over 
Fields of warm sweet-scented clover. 
Leave him to his own delight, 
Little insect Benthamite : 

Idler like ourselves alone 

Shall we woo to be our crone. 


The following extract from the same poem is flowing 
and sweet, and has much meaning for the initiated. Those 
who are familiar with New England transcendentalism 
will recognize in it an old acquaintance : 


Him we will seek, and none but him 
Whose inward sense hath not grown dim ; 
Whose soul is steeped in Nature’s tinct, 
And to the Universal linked ; 

Who loves the beauteous Infinite 
With*deep and ever new delight, 

And carrieth where’er he goes 

The inborn sweetness of the rose, 

The perfume as of Paradise ; 

The talisman above all price ; 

The optic glass that wins from far 

The meaning of the utmost star ; 

The key that opes the golden doors 
Where earth and heaven have piled their stores ; 
The magic ring—the enchanter’s wand,— 
The title-deed to Wonder-land ; 

The wisdom that o’erlooketh sense, 

The clairvoyance of Innocence. 


In a piece called the “ Autumn Stars,” Mr. Cranch’s 
idea of the sublime is very well embodied, and the poem 
must be allowed to contain many forcible images and 
much poetie feeling. With the exception of “ We are 
Spirits Clad in Veils,”’ this is perhaps the best known of 
all his poems. Asa favorable specimen, however, of his 
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powers, when he is in a daring mood, we give the follow- 
ing lines on “‘ Niagara :” 
I stood within a vision’s spell; 
Isaw,I heard. The liquid thunder 
Went pouring to its foaming hell, 
And it fell, 
Ever, ever fell 
Into the invisible abyss that opened under. 


I stood upon a speck of ground ; 
Before me fell a stormy ocean. 
I was like a captive bound; 
And around 
A universe of sound 
Troubled the heavens with ever-quivering motion. 


Down, down forever—down, down forever, 
Something falling, falling, falling, 
Up, up forever—up, up forever, 
Resting never, 
Boiling up forever, 
Steam clouds shot up with thunder-bursts appalling. 


A tone that since the birth of man, 
Was never for a moment broken, 
A word that since the world began, 
And waters ran 
Hath spoken still to man,— 
Of God and of Eternity hath spoken. 


Foam-clouds there forever rise 
With a restless roar o’erboiling— 
Rainbows stooping from the skies 
Charm the eyes, 

_ Beautiful they rise, : : 
Cheering the cataracts to their mighty toiling. 
And in that vision, as it passed, 

Was gathered terror, beauty, power: 
And still when all has fled, too fast, 
And [ at last 
Dream of the dreamy past, 
My heart is full when lingering on that hour. 

The reader of these poems cannot fail to do justice to 
the luxuriance of Mr. Cranch’s fancy. We might easily 
select solitary lines of great beauty, and solitary lines of 
great oddity, in which this faculty is manifested. The 
feeling, throughout the volume, is generally pure, delicate 
and tender. We can conceive of a class of persons, 
having close moral and intellectual sympathy with the 
author, to whom the book would be a pleasant companion. 
But we fear that the lack of nerve, the absence of that 
power and knowledge which are conferred by the rough 
discipline of the world, the want of true depth and in- 
tensity amid all the show of “ inwardness,” will prevent 
the volume from winning sympathy from the generality of 
readers, or taking a high rank in what is called “ tran- 
scendental” literature. We are so well pleased, how- 
ever, with the gentleness and purity of nature which are 
written so legibly on its pages, that we sincerely hope 
that Mr. Cranch will deem this opinion one leaf of the 
“vulgar wreath of fame” he so much despises; and if it 
can afford him any satisfaction, we are perfectly willing 
to be called by him one of the class of “ cold critics,” 
whose “ dull and crabbed spite and trifling mockery” he is 
too intelligent to notice. 





Critical Essays on a Fit Subjects Connected with the His- 
toryand Present Condition of Speculative Philosophy. By 
Francis Bowen, A. M. Boston, H. B Williams. 


These essays originally appeared in the North American 
Review, and the Christian’ Examiner, and attracted much 
attention for their force of thought and clearness of ex- 
pression. Their subjects are Locke and the Transcenden- 
talists, Kant, Fichte’s Exposition of Kant, Cousin, Paley’s 
Natural Theology, the Union of Theology and Meta- 
physics, Berkeley, Moral Science and Political Ethics. Mr. 
Bowen traverses the whole domain of intellectual and 
moral science, and is able and acute both in the history 
and criticism of philosophical opinions. The papers on 


Kant, Cousin, and Berkeley, are especially valuable, both 
in the statement and examination of the systems of those 
metaphysicians, and can be particularly commended to the 
notice of such as wish to learn their leading ideas without 
the trouble of studying the original works. The essay on 
the philosophy of Cousin is by far the ablest and most 
critical which has appeared in the United States on the 
brilliant Frenchman. Mr. Bowen has dectected many 
errors of fact in Cousin, and trips up several of his swiftest 
and most flashing generalizations. The keen, searching, 
merciless analysis applied to some of the French philoso- 
pher’s most cherished principles, and the terseness of 
style in which it is conveyed, are admirable. After ex- 
amining Cousin’s theory of the Deity, which asserts that 
the three elements of pure reason, the idea of the finite, 
of the infinite, and their relation, are God himself, Mr. 
Bowen concludes with this forcible protest: “For our- 
selves, we want words to express our indignation against 
this impious Harlequinade of words—this mode of binding 
together three dry sticks of abstract ideas, and then bap- 
tizing the miserable fagot as God.”? The essays on the 
connection of theology with metaphysics, although they 
contain many principles from which we altogether dissent, 
are replete with knowledge, sound sturdy reasoning, and 
felicitous expression. Ata period like the present, when 
every body is engaged in “ putting his faith on a philoso- 
phical basis,’”? dogmatizing on the holiest and most im- 
portant themes, and asserting for every crotchet and thin 
morsel of nonsense that enter his head the authority of 
pure reason, these essays are likely to do good. Many 
persons seem to think that metaphysics come by nature, 
and bad metaphysics certainly do, if we may judge from 
the samples presented by the champions of the dogma; 
for truly they bear no evidence of an educated understand- 
ing, and are as natural as prejudice, egotism, and foolish- 
ness can make them. 

Most of these essays contain valuable digests of philoso- 
phical systems, condensed to the smallest compass consis- 
tent with clearness, and expressed with great force and 
directness of style. The labor and intellect required in 
doing this well, can only be appreciated by those who 
have experienced the difficulty of the task. It requires 
clearness of perception, an intimate acquaintance with 
the subject, great caution in the selection of words, great 
economy in the use of words. In showing the connection 
of one philosophical system with another ; the rise, pro- 
gress and decline, and reappearance of metaphysical 
opinions; their modification in different countries and 
periods; their influence upon departments of knowledge 
with which they seem disconnected; in all which relates 
to their history and influence, Mr. Bowen is very able. 
His style is well adapted for his purpose—pointed, terse, 
familiar and vigorous. He does not follow the example 
of many quite popular writers on similar subjects, in talk- 
ing very boldly of what he intends to prove, and escaping 
in a cloud of words when he comes to the thing which !s 
to be proved. He gives an abstract of a system, then sub- 
jects it to severe examination, and leaves the reader 10 
judge between the two. 

Mr. Bowen is no transcendentalist, at least in the com- 
mon meaning of the term. His opposition, indeed, to the 
mystical quackery which passes under that name, some- 
times hurries him too far from spiritualism to please ont 
taste. But we can easily understand how this could arise, 
in the natural dislike of a manly understanding to the 
mingled mawkishness and shallowness of the opinions he 
is compelled at times to oppose. New England transcel: 
dentalism has been rich in absurdities, and often seems 
more of a cant than a philosophy; but it has still given us 
one true man of genius—R. W. Emerson. 
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